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About the book 


In India today, the study 
of the process and speed of 
acculturation of backward or 
less developed social groups 
into larger social groups is 
needed if national integration 
is to be hastened by levelling 
social imbalances. 


This book is an empirical 
study’ of acculturation of a 
tribal group called Sauras in- 
to the larger and developed 
society of Oriyas-inhabirants 
of the Indian State of Orissa. 
The study reveals that if 
changes in attitudes towards 
superstitious beliefs and pra- 
ctices are any indication, edu- 
cation has the same effect on 
both the groups. Education, 
therefore, becomes the most 
effective tool of social engi- 
neering. 


It isan unique inter-dis- 
ciplinary study which employs 
the tools of physology, socio- 
logy, social anthropology and 
psychology. The book will 
not only interest social scien- 
tists but its conclusions will 
be of immense help to the 
social planners. 
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Preface 


The Social Anthropologist and Sociologist study social 
and cultural change as a group phenomenon. They identify 
changes in the mores, customs, institutions and techniques of 
a socicty. These are objective manifestations of a deeper 
change which has already occurred in the minds of men. This 
is the area of the Psychologist. | 


Before a society changes, the individual members of 
that society must become receptive to adopt those changes. 
One society changes faster than the other. What are the 
bases of better receptivity to change ? This is not an idle 
academic enquiry. If we have to engineer rapid social change 
to usher in a scientific technological revolution in India, the 
answer to this question becomes vital. 


This book is an attempt at answering that question in 
respect of a tribe in Eastern India called Sauras. I have tried 
to study the causes of changes in the attitudes to superstitius 
beliefs and practices and their integration into the larger 
Oriya society around them. The conclusion of this book may 
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be valuable tools in social engineering in building up of an 
integrated Indian society. 
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Imtroduction 


Meaning of culture. 


The early Indian, tells Archaeology, despite ail his conser- 
vatism and love for old values often awoke from his slumber 
and welcomed fresh ideas and daring innovations with open 
arms. Thus, he improved his tolls of production, constructed 
public works, migrated to other areas, came in contact with 
people belonging to different heritage from the old times and 
incorporated foreign elements in his tradition. Yet, his great- 
est successes lie not in his material achievements, including 
those in space, but in his increasing ability to transcend him- 
self. It is this spiritual quality which ensured and ensures his 
dominant position in the hierarchy of intelligence and also 
gives hope for the survival and continued progress of his race 
which in a word, characterizes his (Indian) culture. 


Indian culture, like any others has got two elements: the 
universal and the local. The former consists of one pattern or 
Gestalt according to which the Indian culture is neither South 
Indian, North Indian nor East Indian in nature. Instead, the 
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cultural heritage of India follows a central pattern to the 
growth and development of which, the various states lend 
their contributions while, the latter, namely the local element 
with which we are concerned is built up off the local habits, 
customs and traditions like marriage ceremonies and etc. 


Culture change. 


Both these universal and local factors are inherent in the 
minds of the people living in the villages and cities of India, 
where social and economic planning, today, have put a pre- 
mium of demand on them to reject the old in favour of the 
new. In other words, following rapid processes of social 
change round the globe, India, as well, is now engaged in pur- 
poseful social and economic development of the country by 
speeding up its programmes of rural reconstruction and 
planned urbanization. With the Indian society passing 
through this change, the social scientist has a special contri- 
bution to make in assessing whether the welfare measures 
adopted by Government and non-governmental agencies help 
to remove or accentuate the existing inequalities. For, he can 
help in testing certain truisms which now need reexamination. 
Take for example the fact of rapid urbanization which is a 
tremendous force recently unleashed in India today. If this 
present force of the vast streams of migrants floating the 
major cities into metropolises is allowed to operate unchecked 
its social implication would not only be staggering but also 
explosive. Experiments recently carried out suggest that urban 
people are capable of discovering the nuclei of community 
life in small neighbourhood groups. When one realizes the 
blighted parts of the cities, the process of rehabilitation achie- 
ved through group self-help assumes a key function. It has 
been observed that family ties and caste loyalties have pro- 
ved so remarkably resistant to urban influences that it is 
useless to seek any change in the solidity of small neighbour- 
hood groups and linguistic affinities. Thus while it is difficult 
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to predict how long and how strongly the recuperative power 
of group efforts and self-help can be elicited. 


However, whether one thinks of patch work improvement 
or of reorganization of cities that would involve displace- 
ment of some people and their moving to other areas, or of 
planning for future growth, it is patent that without wides- 
pread understanding of these objectives and the enlistment 
of popular interest and where possible, of active cooperation, 
the task will not be done adequately. Thus, how best impen- 
ding urban increase may be directed or regulated in a special 
setting promoting better and proper human relations among 
the people inhabiting urban areas is the basic issue before the 
planners who are engaged now in formulating national poli- 
cies on development and growth of the country. In this 
regard, the tremendous adventure in which India is now 
engaged provides unique opportunities for enrichment through 
experimentation. This applies as much to the problem of 
urbanization as to everything else. For planning, after all, 
is primarily learning through working. In the solution of 
urban problem, whether of city planning; of housing, of the 
provision of amenities, various ‘mixes’ are conceivable. Else- 
where, different type of housing, different forms of grouping— 
social and economic—of residential areas and different types 
of zoning which have been experimented and observed with 
care, provide valuable lessons for urban development in 
future. As follow-up work is necessary for all developments, 
it is time forthe researchers to realise that socio-cultural 
assessment is also essential to be embarked. 


Rural reconstruction. 


On the other side, there arises the need in India for sys- 
tematic rural reconstruction of the villages which outnumber 
its towns and cities by many times in enumeration. For ins- 
tance, the rural area is equated in the popular mind with 
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stagnation and stubborn resistance to change while the urban 
centre stands for progress and enlightement. Even otherwise, 
the harsh reality tells us that in a number of city slums, the 
odds are heavy against progress. In the little social islands 
that migrants from the same part of the country tend to form, 
they cling together for security and preserve their taboos as 
part of a defence mechanism. On the other hand, we know of 
some rural communities that display significant preparedness 
for innovations and throw up the kind of dynamic leadership 
which can make the dream of an Agro-Industrial-Economy a 
reality. In this context of undertaking a systematic pro- 
gramme of planned rural development, it is necessary for a 
social scientist to (a) reexamine the old concepts about tradi- 
tional village societies, (b) to reconsider action-programme 
contributions to research and theory and (c) to develop a 
scheme for analyzing planned change which should include 
the target system, the innovations and the change agent. He 
may also have comprehension of rural trends and impluses 
which generate them. 


Need for rural education. 


Yet, however, shapeless the rural social order may have 
been in the past, all sections of Indian society are now acqui- 
ring a new design. The emerging design needs to be properly 
shaped so that, despite other preoccupations rural develop- 
ment programmes are not lost sight of. Thus, with the many 
changes taking place in the rural scene, with the gradual 
introduction of scientific techniques in agriculture and many 
other reformatory measures, the problem of rural education 
has assumed a greater significance. Far from raising literary 
standards in the villages, programmes of rural education have 
so far failed to evoke any great enthusiasm. Increasing dis- 
satisfaction is being expressed by rural people over the 
abnormally poor and unrealistic patterns of basic education 
and training imparted to village children, So long as the ob- 
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jectives of rural education continue to remain vague, inevi- 
table clashes would occur repeatedly between rural and urban 
interests. 


Personality development of the village children. 


The urban type of education lays undue emphasis on the 
training of the intellect rather than on the all-round develop- 
ment of the physical, emotional, cultural and moral aspects 
of a student's personality. Thus, unrelated as they are to 
concrete problems of day-to-day agriculture and rural lifc 
the present programmes do not focus attention on training 
village children to work with their heart, head or hands. 
Rather, they only create in them a strong desire (when they 
pass their upper primary exmination) to leave their traditional 
and hereditary agricultural occupations for employment in 
urban areas. While much of the blame for this rest with 
numerous structural weakness in the eductional machinery, 
the paucity of technical and extension aids and media in 
effecting rapid advances and the absence of finance as also the 
lack of trained personnel have all been equally responsible 
for the extremely slow progress. Basically, however, there is 
a permanent need to revise the current approach to education 
in the rural sphere, since the present system takes little or no 
heed of wants and needs of the changing society it is planned 
to cater for. Village schools generally register poor atten- 
dance often because the syllabus and timings are not designed 
to fit in with the exigencies of agricultural and artisan labour. 
Moreover, although the salary and incentives offered to 
village teachers are unrealistically low as to fail to attract 
better qualified men, not all the blame for the future of rural 
education programme can be laid at their door. The job of 
teaching in the villages is not made any easier by the complete 
lack of cooperation from Gram-Sevaks;, village level workers; 
social education organiser and other block-development per- 
sonnel. Rather, the psychological consequence of regimenting 
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thought and subjugating the minds of simple village children 
while they are most receptive and easily moulded, is a dan- 
gerous aspect of nationalised education. Unless greater 
vigilance is exercised, freedom of thought and expression will 
remain dull and rural education will continue to suffer. For 
instance, some years ago, an agricultural demonstrator per- 
suaded the people of a village in the hills of Western Orissa to 
grow a new type of lentils on land previously used for cul- 
tivating paddy and gave them seeds on credit for the purpose. 
But the crop proved a complete failure. Later it was 
suggested to two farmers in the region that there might have 
been good scientific reasons for the unfortunate outcome and 
that it was worthwhile making another attempt. But they 
refused to think along these lines, purting the whole blame on 
the Agriculture Department. They also shifted the discus” 
sion into the usual channels of the difference between Govern- 
ment things and village things and the danger of dealing with 
Government agencies. Therefore, it is desirable that changes 
in people's norms of behaviour can be brought about by a 
frontal attack on them. But this often provokes resistance. 
Yet, however, in the last century India saw an impressive array 
of social reformers whose attempts were gallant but whose 
achievements now seem less awesome in retrospect. Changes 
brought about by economic necessity have, however come to 
stay and it may well be that social reform in India will be 
achieved the more successfully if it can be given an economic 
base. If however industrialization at all proceeds faster in 
India, so will social reform. For working on the same assemb- 
ly line, the Brahmin has to shed some of his Brahminity and 
the Shudra, some of his Shudraness. All efforts to modernize 
society are welcome but there is no leveller like prosperity 
and changes in the economic life of a people bring in their 


wake many more social and psychological changes than plan- 
ners with their blueprints know. 
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Yet, however, from another point of view, the move to 
towns is welcome. It is easier to persue their economic and 
socialization programmes in large centres of population than 
in villages where the habits of mental indivi lualism is hard to 
counteract. In fact, education of the children and the youn- 
ger adults is difficult to start in villages. So also the task of 
reforming the prejudices and other irrational beliefs is difficult 
to be maintained in villages. In Orissa, the conditions which 
have governed the movement of people from agriculture to 
urban centres are basically related to the inability of the 
former to retain its population and not because of technologi- 
cal improvements. It fact, due to the feudalistic background 
there was gradual pauperization of the peasantry and the 
population dependency ratio became so critical in the past 
that it once forced a mass exodus towards well-recognized 
urban centres of its neighbouring states like Calcutta and 
Jamshedpur in search of whatever little was found. This love 
for urban living is still in vogue in the wake of the developing 
Orissa. Even though the urban attraction is inadequately 
reflected in the limited economic development, this does not, 
however, seem to deter rural emigrants from coming to urban 
area apparently due to the wide income differentials between 
the two sectors. 


From an examination of the foremcst needs for better 
urbanization versus rural reconstruction, it would be suicidal 
to emphasise one at the cost of the other between them. 
Instead, whenever there is undertaken a programme of social 
and economic development through the implementation of 
the Five-Year Plans in the country; it should be the aim of 
socialization or acculturation-to put stress on the importance 
of creating a harmony between village and city life according 
to its (Indian) tradition or culture. 


It becomes, therefore, instructive as well as necessary to 
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study the give-and-take or the process of culture-change or 
acculturation resulting between them. 


Introducing a new approach. 


This process of acculturation has often been studied in its 
historical or sociological aspects. For instance Anthropolo- 
gists, while dealing with the problem of acculturation under 
all stages of contact situations of one society with another, 
start with the facts of cultural variability. In this regard, 
they are more concerned with the idio-syncracies. He would 
thus be interested in asking where the culture traits come 
from, how they are transmitted and related to the individual 
and the group. This approach would, however, furnish some 
cultural data rather than an explanation of man's behaviour 
where such an enquiry would be based upon some psychologi- 
cal assumptions. These assumptions presuppose certain mental 
attitudes which explain the observed relationships between 
behavicur patterns. Hence, there is a need of adopting a new 
approach to study this phenomenon of social change. This 
approach, we would call, to be a socio-psychological one. 


This kind of socio-psychological view of culture-change 
implying a mental reference might constitute the psychologi- 
cal basic of motivation of people underlying acculterution. 
This could be illustrated for example by an increase of theft 
after the European ban on their practice of sorcery among the 
Melanesians. The inverse relation between the two practices 
of sorcery and increase of the theft-rate is explained in terms 
of the change that has naturally taken place. It is assumed 
that the official ban cn sorcery has lessened the fear of super- 
natural vengeance for theft. This fear of supernatural punish- 
ment was more effective in constraining theft than any legal 
sanctions instituted by the secular authority. Hence it is 
evident that in the reasoning of the Malanesians, sorcery has 
a relationship to the attitude of theft. It therefore, follows 
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that such a cultural phenomenon should be treated with inter- 
nal mental processes and not only with the external consequ- 
ences. The mental context is socially defined, its substance 
being dictated by tradition. But the manner of treating this 
context is inevitably dictated by the individual mind. 

Thercfore, in our study, personality will ba used as the 
key concepr in the approach to this problem. This concept, 
however, has previously been used in the study of Japanese 
American in the United States. But the approach was to 
study the maladjusted personalities among them arising in the 
process of culture change. The techniques there used was 
subjective method consisting of T.A.T. and Rorshach Tests. 
But in this study of ours, it is intended to study not the ab- 
normal personalities as they stand out from the group but to 
conduct wholesale group studies using objective tests in situa- 
tions of culture-change. In this respect, the independent 
variable which will be under examination to assess the rate of 
acculturation of the Saura children towards Oriya Society 
in Orissa would be expressed as—Has the social change brou- 
ght unto them as a result of the adoption of various welfare 
schemes of socio-economic development, resulted in the decay 
of their traditional standard of personal conduct or behaviour 
in this age of changing norms? 


A. For purposes of examination of the above mentioned 
variable we would be using popular beliefs and practices as 
the indices- There are two kinds of such belief-systems, viz. 
empirical and non-empirical. Empirical beliefs are defined as 
subject to understanding and manipulation. The non-empiri- 
cal beliefs are neither variable nor disprovable by the pro- 
cedures of sciences. Therefore, these cannot be relegated to 
the categories of ignorance or error. Examples of these arc 
Religion, Art, Metaphysics, Ideologies and Myths. 


The other form of avowedly residual non-empirical beliefs 
are those categories of ignorance and error that are well 
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known for their deviation from the standard of empirical 
science. These beliefs which fill the gaps in positive empiri- 
cal knowledge are called pseudo-science. Examples of these 
are magic or superstitions which are che irrational attitudes 
cf mind towards nature, God or other supernatural pheno- 
mena that are believed to have the power of affecting the 
wellbeing of the person who holds them. For knowledge gives 
man the possibility of planning ahead, of embracing vast 
spaces of time and distance and making an allowance for a 
wide range of. his hopes and desire. There remain, however, 
the unexpected events that result in a swift turn of personal 
fortune which man is unable to explain or control. From 
these he must seek relief in offering magical superstitious 
explanations. 


Superstitions have been held in common in all lands and 
among all races from the earliest time to the present. These 
beliefs, no doubt, change their forms from time to time or 
from society to society. Together with many more develop- 
ed systems of this kind, they persist tenaciously and are given 
serious considerations even among urban population as well. 
But with the development of science and its naturalistic inter- 
pretations, the problem arises as to why superstitions do not 
die but persist in ever-changing forms. Yet however, one 
would like to hypothesise that as a result of the influences of 
science and development of knowledge with their naturalistic 
explanation of things around the man’s environment, the 
superstitious practices or their observance may have under- 
gone some modifications. If this could be illustrated to be 
true, in different acculturated situations, of a community in 
terms of its reference culture under similar (acculturated) 
situationss, it would then serve as a good index of social 
change coming to the concerned communities and regions. 
For, in non-literate and underdeveloped societies, there are 
sharp restrictions on the development of empirical knowledge 
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and its acceptance. This problem of attitude changes towards 
older or superstitious beliefs and practices are of great signi- 
ficance as they are related to the role of scientific ideas in 
their attitudes, benefactory for social and economic develon- 
ment. This appears to be a contrasting phenomenon observed 
in the case of a Western Society. Here, if the culture and 
the social structure of this Western World had not developed 
in such a way that scientific investigation had become insti- 
tutionalized in a distinctive pattern of specialized roles, 
science which is after all a body of ideas and nothing else, 
would not have acquired the enormous influence which it now 
has in the development of modern technology. 


In the majority of the undeveloped countries of the world 
neither abstraction nor the development of special investiga- 
tion procedure as the precondition of scientific advancement 
is possible to a higher degree because of the pressure of the 
urgent practical needs of the people. Therefore, the develop- 
ment of knowledge is tied to the immediately available proce- 
dures. Hence the prevalence of superstitions in non-literate 
societies is associated with an element of uncertainty in the 
success of practical endeavours. But, precisely because magic 
or superstitions provide a non-empirical cognitive orientation 
to the unknown and uncontrollable factors in the situation, 
which is in certain respects motivationally gratifying and 
functionally positive for the social system, that the existence 
of these beliefs and their practices inhibits the development 
of rational or empirical knowledge because the two are in 
direct competition and are incompatible with each other. 
This competition is nowhere clearer than among the primi- 
tive tribes and other lower economic communities cf Indian 
social hierarchy who have, all of a sudden, been confronted 
with modern development as is the case with a cross section 
of these two populations (Sauras and Oriyas) of the South 
Eastern region of the country. 
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Previous 
Studies 


Assessments of the impact of urbanization and industria- 
lization (where the latter is in force) on tribes or on regions 
with concertration of tribal population; have so far not done 
in the country from this social-psy chological angle in scienti- 
fic manner. But, much work has been done on a purely 
theoretical basis. In this regard, broadly speaking, there are 
two schools of thought holding almost diametrically opposi- 
tive views. Protagonists of the traditional pastoral set up 
among primitive communities including some Anthropologists 
and Social Analysists, have often compared urbanization and 
industrialization to a storm that burst in unawares on the 
cloistered preserves of tribal culture and blew away its dis- 
tinctive features. It foisted on it, according to them, a heart- 
less competitive cult. The natural cohesion of the tribes 
break up age-old village institutions, original habitats are 
abondoned and family ties are shaken. On the other hand, 
there are others who look upon these impacts as a process of 
assimilation of isolated communities in the stream of national 
progress. They are, therefore, of the yiew that the advan- 
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tages of economic growth attained ro a larger extent through 
harnessing of natural resources in which tribal areas abound 
should be shared by the tribes as well. 


In this argument over the contentions of ‘isolation’ vs. ‘as- 
similation’ little thought Cor systematic study done) has been 
given to eliciting the reactions or attitudes of tribals them- 
selves to the process of social change. The Social Analysists 
have been engaged in work no doubt, but the subjects of 
their analysis have been denied their say. 


One study on a few Chhotanagpur tribes, however, by 
unsystematic interview or casual enquiry has indicated that 
the majority of them are got averse to change and adjustment 
where the discovery of mineral wealth in hitherto inaccessible 
areas and the implementation of various plants and projects 
afforded opportunities of earning daily wages to tribals. The 
enquiry therefore concludes that a large number of them 
have gone more than half way to avail of the opportunities 
provided by what is loosely described by the Analysists as 
urbanization. 


But this kind of enquiry can hardly be ca!tled a definite and 
systematic study. The population whose opinion was casually 
taken cannot be called purely tribal. Rather, (i.e. South 
Bihar) are tribal pockets with overwhelming numbers of 
Adivasis but the belts as such, if population is any indication, 
cannot be called tribal. Non-tribals, who outnumber tribals 
were not taken into the study, so as to make any conclusion 
on assimilation as valid. Hence, such a study presupposes an 
understanding of the composition of tribal villages, which is 
bound to be a mixed one consisting of Rajputs, Brahmins, 
Ahirs and Muslims telescoping into the population complex 
of this part of Chhotanagpur. So that, the effects of industria- 
lization, consequent of the creation of the Industrial complex 
of Jamshedpur there, have to be felt in varying degrees by 
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other communities. A proper study might have indicated 
that entrenched since long and cleverer in many respects, non- 
tribals are quicker to reap the benefits of urbanization or 
industrialization quicker than their backward or tribal coun- 
terparts. 


Hence, what is needed today is not to take a casual note 
of assimilation here and there in a somewhat stray manner 
but a planned study of the tribal as well as non-tribal commu- 
nities, both of which are now made to live in an age and 
surroundings of great social change. In the give-and-take 
process of acculteration it is instructive to find out and 
examine what mental traits and attitudes of the comparable 
communities help or higher healthy assimilations in difierent 
acculterated situations. This would supply enormous data to 
the planners, who would be suggesting appropriate ways and 
means for the welfare or rehabilitation where needed, in order 
to keep apace with the developed communities the backward 
mass, hitherto left out from the civilized world. Therefore, 
what we expect from the social scientist is not merely to take 
account the “mechanical concept of growth” but the socio- 
cultural evolution and its interpretation in tune with the 
genious of primitive communities. Such a study then would 
involve a psychological treatment rather than anything else 
unlike the one described above. 


In this respect, another study done by the Department of 
Psychology, Calcutta University has some relevance in the 
matter. It deals with the motor ability—"an assessment of 
development of norms for Indian children from the pre-school 
stage upwards. The programme of the experiment envisages 
testing children from urban, rural and semi-urban areas. At 
the time of this writing the Department has completed testing 
children from urban areas of West-Bengal and has hoped to 
complete its work in rural areas in the near future. Results 
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indicated that the ‘motor development’ i.e. the development 
of reflexes and body movements of urban children is less 
marked than those in rural areas. The survey therefore, 
indicated that the reflexes of urban children are slower than 
those of the villages. 


Similarly, if it is intended here to study, in a more detailed 
manner, not only the motor but other basic abilities like 
judgement, memory, perception as well as power-together 
termed as general adaptive capacity of two comparable tribal 
and non-tribal communities as they live together in primitive 
village and urban conditions in this part of country. Another 
object of this study is to assess the rates of their attitude 
changes towards superstitious beliefs and practices under the 
similar triple situations. This would enable us to find out 
which section or cross-section has forsaken how much of 
the old so that it would be ready to accept the ideas of Scie- 
nce and Technology resulting from urbanization or industria- 
lization. 


The twin study of these aspects of social change using 
appropriate criteria and indices will be described in the 
following pages. 
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Background 


Area, Land and the People 

The state of Orissa is constituted of a town with a few 
cities, villages and tribal areas, all coming under one Oriya 
speaking unit. These categories differ in such general charac- 
teristics as population size and the presence or absence of 
modern amenities of life. In addition, there are many other 
differences. The towns are inhabited by a majority of Oriya 
families together“with some others belonging to such linguis- 
tic groups as Bengalis, Telugu, Biharis and the like. The 
villages of Orissa are generally inhabited by the Oriyas alone. 
Both the town and village people of Orissa are Hindus 
except for, a very few Muslims, Buddhists, Christians. The 
tribal belts of Orissa is made up of many tribes like the 
Sauras, Juangs, Poraja, Gonds and etc. The distribution of 
Oriyas and tribals may run into 3 : 1. Oriyas are found in the 
plains and the coastal parts of Orissa while the aborigines 
live in its hilly and forest areas. The chiefly rice-producing 
plains and coastal areas are susceptible to flood and drought 
according to the freaks of monsoon weather whereas the 
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. mountaneous regions of the tribal belts are rich in jungles, 
rain water and minerals lying so far unexploited, 


Aims and Objectives of Government. 


Since the attainment of Independence, in the economic 
sphere, the Government has been trying to use the mineral 
wealth of the State of Orissa for setting up industries. It has 
also been trying to improve farming by introducing improved 
methods of cultivation. Through Governmental measures 
such as land reforms, literacy drive, panchayati raj, National 
Extension Services, Block Development Units, banning of 
untouchability and alcoholism, the Oriya Society itself in 
general is undergoing many changes or reforms. Government 
also wants to persuade the tribes to get rid of such bad pra- 
ctices as destruction of forests, terrace cultivation, alcoholism 
slavery, regionalism and sectarianism and other such social 
evils- On the positive side, the Government has set upa 
Tribal Research Welfare Bureau and a Tribal and Rural 
Welfare Department under a separate Ministry. While the 
former gives added attention to the collution, examination 
and interprepatation cf tribal traits and contents, the latter 
department supervises and executes such welfare activities as 
elementary and ashram types of education of the tribes, era- 
dication of black fever, malaria, fileria, abolition of 
landlordism and forced labour, distribution of lands ob- 
tained from land-gift (Bhoodan) movement and etc. Some of 
the major schemes in the tribal areas launched by Govern- 
ment in persuance of planned development by the State are 
the Machkund-Duduma, the Balimela and the proposed 
Indravati Hydro-Electric Projects; the Rourkella Stee! Plant, 
the Fero-Manganese Plant, the Kiriburu Mines Development 
Proiect, the M- I. G. Factory and the Dandakaranya Deve- 
lopment Authority. Besides these, there are established in 
these tribal regions a number of Community Development 
Schemes and Industrial Estates. 
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In such an endeavour, the Government, however, has no 
intention to suppress the folk-culture of the tribes and some 
of their good habitats. What it intends to do, instead, is to 
prepare the Oriyas to accept them and vice-versa. In such a 
preparation for the assimilation of the two, already the gro- 
und is prepared by the acceptance of this notion to work in 
the model of a socialistic pattern of a society. With this end 
in view, Government has already implemented three 5-year 
plans and is now busy embarking upon another one. 


For an assessment of the results brought about by social 
change through these developmental programmes one could 
choose no better region than Orissa and no other comparable 
groups of communities than these two, namely the Sauras 
from among the tribes and a large reference cultural group 
like the Oriyas from the Indian Union. Both communities 
lived for hundreds of years under subjugation; the Oriyas, by 
a host of invaders including the foreigners and the tribes, 
under stresses of an alien nature, faithless exploiters and 
utter primitive conditions. 


Thus, in the wake of growth and development of these two 
communities it would now be our efforts to weigh the capa- 
cities i. e. the degrees of mental capacities for adaptability to 
accept the change, which knocks at their doors through 
education in its diversified form, as an instrument of modern- 
ization. Because, modernity does not consist only of changes 
in the material environments of man but involves a new 
outook on all problems arising uut the changes. 


For the sake of clarity antl definitencss, we would be 
selecting a particular tribe, for our study and comparison wich 
the reference culture, i.e. the Oriya socicty. In this respect 
again the Sauras stand nearest co the Orivas, whom we have 
chosen for our investigation in this scudy. 
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Description of the Sauras. 


The Sauras constitute a large and important group of 
aborigines. According to the last census enumeration, their 
largest concentration is in Orissa. The Sauras are Austric in 
origin, deep black in complexion. They have aquiline nose and 
oval face. They have a distinct spoken dialect named 
after their tribes. They are broadly classifiable into primitive 
or hill Sauras and that of the plains living in Orissa. For the 
purposes of our experimentation, we will like to add another 
class namely those Sauras who live in the town or cities by 
calling them as urban Sauras. It would be worthwhile to give 
a short account of each of these sub-classes. 


The Primitive Sauras. 


Thc primitive or hill Sauras are known as “‘Lanjia Sauras” 
who live in Seranga, and Patasinga of the district of Koraput 
and R. Udayagiri and the outskirts of Parlakimundi of the 
district of Ganjam. These hill Sauras, nomadic in habits, are 
great hunters and trackers. They practice terrace cultivation. 
In other respects, they are as primitive and undeveloped as 
other aborigines of the State. It may, however, appear from 
their modes of living and beliefs that they still cling to their 
older habits and behaviour as if to maintain their individuality 
or isolation from the rest of the world. For, it is interesting 
to note here that this sense of oneness or primitiveness was sO 
great in them that we had to abandon the idea to take a 
sample of the hill Sauras, living in Banpur of Puri district. 
They seldom come down from the hill for transactions in its 
foothill. But they are so timid by nature that the moment 
they are approached, they run away from others, thus making 
it impossible for any body to study them. Paradoxically how- 
ever, these Sauras would no longer live in isolated cells at 
that region where a medium irrigation project, known as the 
Salia Hydroelectric Project will soon draw its transmission 
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lines up and through hills. Yet, however, this was not the 
case with all the primitive Sauras, wherefrom a large number 
of the younger sections get schooling in the Ashram Schools; 
established by T.R.W. Department of the Government of 
Orissa. Even then, their tribal life with all its naturalness 
and happy-go life looks unique and less modified. It is not 
less honourable for them to find that it is their trinity of 
wooden deities that the Oriya Society worshipped as the lord 
Jagannath and etc. which now represents the foremost 
supreme religious heritage of Hinduism of Indian Culture. 


Village Sauras. 


These Sauras who, in the past migrated to the plains since 
generations, are found in Kapilas, Chandikhol and Siripur of 
the district of Dhenkanal. These Sauras, economically, are 
very backward than the Oriyas. Originally, they were employ- 
ed as wage-earners or slave-labourers who are expert in man- 
nual work like earth-diggers or lifters. But on settling down 
in the plains like the subdivisions among the scheduled castes 
of the Oriya Hindu Village Society, there is observed an 
occupational division of village Sauras into four classes. These 
are the Weavers, Basket makers, Black-smiths and drummers. 
These Sauras practice endogamous marriage by engagement. 
They also worship stone, water and tree gods and goddesses. 
The name ‘Saura' has been mentioned by Pliny (77 A.D.) and 
Ptolemy (130 A.D.). There is also the mention of a Saura 
chief named Dhenka, after whom, it is alleged, this district of 
the Srate was named as Dhenkanal. These village Sauras;, 
like their Village Oriya brethren, aim at Sanskritizing their 
behaviour and as such, they make themselves susceptible to 
the prevalent beliefs and practices, generally termed as supers- 
titions. For they hold that these would serve them as pro- 
tectors and appetisers of their aims and aspirations to come 
in par with the higher stratas of life, which they otherwise 
find unpracticable to attain in real life. 
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Urban Sauras. 

This is a small but significant population of the Sauras 
who now live in the vicinity of the new city of Bhubaneswar, 
the Capital of the State of Orissa. Encouraged by Govern- 
ment, some promising and young Sauras, after their early 
schooling from native places read here in the city’s educatio- 
nal institutions on scholarships and other monetary grants. 


These Sauras, living as they cdo amidst a broader and much 
improved social and cultural environment of an urban nature 


to be described at a latter occasion, enjoy all its benefits, 
which are otherwise deprived to the above sections of their 
community. 


Description of Oriya Society. 


Ethnically, the Oriyas are too intermixed to be properly 
isolated. Bur in almost all departments of culture they have 
their distinguishing characteristics. Oriya language, though, 
derived from a language from which the eastern group of 
languages like Bengali, Assamese and Maithili too have been 
derived has developed a rounded script very unlike the 
Devanagari and has maintained a fine balance between Sans- 
krit and the native dialects in its euphonic structure. In 
religious beliefs, they are as much divided as any other people. 
of India. One predominant form is the popular culture of 
Vajrayana Budhism which had many demerits of magic and 
ritual. Another is the Radhakrushna cult which spread by 
kirtans and stories of myths and miracles already begun by 
Byopadwa, the Tamil poet in Bhagabata. The other cult which 
grew around Sita Rama spread in the Bhanja lands of Orissa. 
Yet the more palatable and pleasing Radhakrushna cult of 
Gaudia or Sahaiya Vaishnavism associated with the old 
Sahajya cult of Bengal is also found in Orissa. But above all 
the Oriyas worship Lord Jagannath at Puri to whom all cults 
and beliefs could lay allegiance. The legend is that Lord 
Jagannath is a form of Vajra worship (Vajra meaning Sunya 
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or blank, which again is associated with the tree—deity of the 
Sauras) ; the Car Festival is a Budhist ceremony ; yet he is 
believed to be an incarnation of Vishnu. The Jagannath cult 
is typically Oriya in origin and growth. Popular festivals of 
the Orivas are humanistic and have hardly anything to do 
with religion. Raja Festival, Sambaradasami, Prathamastami 
and Kumar Purnima are simply joyful days ina year. Then 
there are the national festivals lite Balivatra and Bhalkuni 
Puja which commemorate the naval and commercial ventures 
of Orivas in the Southern Islands or Indonesia, China and 
Rome. Moreover, Orivas have their distinctive forms of 
temple architecture, (Konarak, Puri and Bhubaneswar) wal! 
painting, dance and music. A large number of the Oriva 


femilies are Door Some have moved in to tne 
towns to supp! their income bv taking jobs. Suck femi- 
lies mev be regar es slower middle class. However, even 


when we include the bandful of the rich Oriya families in 
their category, the per capice income of an evereage Oriva 


& = 


family is less chan Rs. I00.C0 per annum: 


Nest, we turn co 
into three groups in Si 
divisio2 of Sauras- They ar 
and Urban Oriyas. 


Native Oriyas. 

The first reference group of native or original Orivas, 
coming from the Arvan Stock first settled down in the 
interiors of what is called now che South Orissa. In this sense, 
the genuine Oriyas who had the fame of fighting so gallantly 
that they turned a “Chandasoka" to a “Dharmasoka™ (¦. 
Asoka, the grearer fighter king was so moved by the killing of 
Orixas in his conquest of the Kalinga Empire that he adopted 
the non-violent creed of Budhism, which vowed not to take 
the life of even a small living thing). They were not only so 
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powerful in valour but also excelled in art and architecture at 
one time in the past. The temples of Sun God (Konarak), 
Puri and Bhubaneswar stand in testimony of their highest 
achievements. But, the glories once achieved were soon for- 
gotten by them. Today, after hundreds of yez2rs of in-action 
and lethargy, these Oriyas live a custom-ridden life, without 
any colour or new achievements. They now lead a matter-of- 
fact life in the interior regions of Southern Orissa, both eco- 
nomically and socially backward. Of late only, they have 
started looking forward instead of backward with the wake of 
development of their virgin regions and also live together by 
primitive Sauras at places. 


Village Oriyas Society. 


The second reference group of the village Sauras of Kapi- 
las and Siripur and Chandikhol is the traditional culture of 
the village Oriya Society. Adjacent to the groups of houses of 
the Oriya Hindu families, and yet separated to keep the social 
distance from them, are built the huts of the village Sauras. 
Yet, howa2ver, these Sauras are now participating in the 
cultural life of the traditional village Oriya families. The 
latter, in their turn have assimilated the occupational groups 
of the village Sauras (i. e. the Weavers, Basket-makers, 
Black-Smiths and the Drummers) with their lower castes of 
the Vaisyas and Shudras. The Oriya villagers are primarily 
agriculturists and landless-labourers. It was the regular pra- 
ctice of these Oriya families to send their male members to 
big cities of Calcutta and Jamshedpur for employment in 
order to augment their scanty agricultural income. In the 
lower scale this practice of the Oriyas is also shared by the 
village Sauras. Still, even today, in an open space, amidst 
several villages, more men from Oriya families and a similar 
section of women from the village Sauras are accustomed to 
gather in weekly markets for selling their proceeds to petty 
traders of the towns in exchange of cash or kind like spices 
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and toilet articles. But, ever since the Government paid added 
attention to village developments, schools, library, radios, 
newspapers, and other amenities of modern life are now 
made available in these parts. For instance, Chandikhol and 
Mahavinayak, which were once tiger infected because of 
their jungles and water springs, have grown in importance as 
places of visits, once they came to the limelights by Govern- 
ment and private agencies, who have transformed them into 
places of importance as health resorts and picnics. To day in 
the ashram schools of these villages, the Saura and Oriya 
boys who are reading together, are hardly distinguishable from 
each other in dress and behaviour. 


Urban Oriya Society. 


We will next look fora sample of Oriyas derived from 
urban areas of the State, where also the Sauras would be 
found in, however, small number they might be. For the pur- 
poses of our survey, we would again take this urban Oriya 
sample from the capital of Orissa. Living in Bhubaneswar, 
the town or city Sauras are being acculturated into a fully 
neighbourhood in urbanised Oriya Society which constitutes 
their reference group. Prior to the construction of the new 
capital in 1947 at Bhubaneswar while on one side of it lay 
the mushroom-like constellation of temples presided by the 
temple, housing the Lord Lingaraj, on the other corner the 
Saura villages lined in small huts. After the construction of 
the Capital city, these Sauras soon came in touch with mode- 
rnity. This Capital town of the State, having been planned in 
such a way as to grow into a big metropolital city in future, 
now contains the Orissa Secretariate, Assembly Building, the 
Raj Bhaban, residential houses and Government quarters of 
Central as well as State employees, supermarket, rest house, 
clubs, cinema, universities and aerodrome. It has got now 
many improved forms of residential schools like the Sainik 
School, Central School, Regional Practising Schools end etc. 
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The railway station has been remodelled for export of huge 
raw materials like iron ore and other minerals, finished iron 
and steel as well as aluminium goods to foreign markets. In 
spite of large number of Oriya families living in this city, 
Bhubaneswar now contains families from various shades and 
colour. The Punjabis, Bengalis, Tamilians, Sikhs as well as 
the Oriyas bring into this city their multi-habits and tradi- 
tions, which have been manifested in the observance of their 
different cultural functions, staged in thz capital from time 
to time throughout the year. Their modes and ways of life 
have no less influenced the Sauras, hitherto living in their 
neighbourhood in tranquility. Similarly, while the Hindus 
have got their Hindu Temples for worship, the capital city 
has provided Churches, Mosques, Gurdwaras, Buddhistic and 
Jaina shrines and caves for others so that the secular chara- 
cter of the city can be maintained. It is interesting to find 
that celebrations such as Bengali New year, Telugu Pongal 
festival, Guru Nanak's birthday and the Car festival are 
shared equally well by people of all the communities. It has, 
however, been observed that as the Oriya families live more 
and more in association with other Indian communities who 
now live an improved state of life, their petty and supersti- 
tious traditions customary with their castes or sub-castes are 
dying gradually. These old and outdated habits are being soon 
replaced by the retention of some national traditions, typical 
of the Oriya community so as to match with those of the 
other different Indian or sub-cultural communities. 


Under these circumstances of social change, the Sauras, 
who were so far living as wage earners, domestic servants, 
luggage carriers, leaf or berry sellers have begun to send their 
children to the town schools aud enter into small business 
enterprises with the city folk. Like the moderners they are 
attending recreational activities such as cinemas; exhibitions 
and other shows, meetings, clubs and the festivities of other 
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and toilet articles. But, ever since the Government paid added 
attention to village developments, schools, library, radios, 
newspapers, and other amenities of modern life are now 
made available in these parts. For instance, Chandikhol and 
Mahavinayak, which were once tiger infected because of 
their jungles and water springs, have grown in importance as 
places of visits, once they came to the limelights by Govern- 
ment and private agencies, who have transformed them into 
places of importance as health resorts and picnics. To day in 
the ashram schools of these villages, the Saura and Oriya 
boys who arc reading together, are hardly distinguishable from 
each other in dress and behaviour. 


Urban Oriya Society. 


We will next look fora sample of Oriyas derived from 
urban areas of the State, where also the Sauras would be 
found in, however, small number they might be. For the pur- 
poses of our survey, we would again take this urban Oriya 
sample from the capital of Orissa. Living in Bhubaneswar, 
the town or city Sauras are being acculturated into a fully 
neighbourhood in urbanised Oriya Society which constitutes 
their reference group. Prior to the construction of the new 
capital in 1947 at Bhubaneswar while on one side of it lay 
the mushroom-like constellation of temples presided by the 
temple, housing the Lord Lingaraj, on the other corner the 
Saura villages lined in small huts. After the construction of 
the Capital city, these Sauras soon came in touch with mode- 
rnity. This Capital town of the State, having been planned in 
such a way as to grow into a big metropolital city in future, 
now contains the Orissa Secretariate, Assembly Building, the 
Raj Bhaban, residential houses and Government quarters of 
Central as well as State employees, supermarket, rest house, 
clubs, cinema, universities and aerodrome. It has got now 
many improved forms of residential schools like the Sainik 
School, Central School, Regional Practising Schools and etc. 
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The railway station has been remodelled for export of huge 
raw materials like iron ore and other minerals, finished iron 
and steel as well as aluminium goods to foreign markets. In 
spite of large number of Oriya families living in this city, 
Bhubaneswar now contains families from various shades and 
colour. The Punjabis, Bengalis, Tamilians, Sikhs as well as 
the Ocriyas bring into chis city their multi-habits and tradi- 
tions, which have been manifested in the observance of their 
different cultural functions, staged in the capital from time 
to time throughout the year. Their modes and ways of life 
have no less influenced the Sauras, hitherto living in their 
neighbourhood in tranquility. Similarly, while the Hindus 
have got their Hindu Temples for worship, the capital city 
has provided Churches, Mosques, Gurdwaras, Buddhistic and 
Jaina shrines and caves for others so that the secular chara- 
cter of the city can be maintained. Tt is interesting to find 
that celebrations such as Bengali New year, Telugu Pongal 
festival, Guru Nanak's birthday and the Car festival are 
shared equally well by people of all the communities. It has, 
however, been observed that as the Oriya families live more 
and more in association with other Indian commumities who 
now live an improved state of life, their petty and supersti- 
tinus traditions customary with their castes or sub-castes are 
dying gradually. These old and outdated habits are being soon 
replaced by the retention of some national traditions, typical 
of the Oriya community so as to match with those of the 
other different Indian or sub-cultural communities. 


Under these circumstances of social change, the Sauras, 
who were so far living as wage earners, domestic servants, 
luggage carriers, leaf or berry sellers have begun to send their 
children to the town schools and enter into small business 
enterprises with the city folk. Like the moderners they are 
attending recreational activities such as cinemas, exhibitions 
and other shows, meetings, clubs and the festivities of other 
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cultures. The Sauras, in their endeavour to share their joys 
and lives with the higher cultural communities, aim at sans- 
kritizing their behaviour with the next available reference 
culture of the Oriyas, with whom they have been living 


together before speaking the common language and habits as 
well. 


Now it is our task to find out to what extent these varying 
degrees of social changes have resulted in the decay of the 
old beliefs and practices of the Sauras of the three regions 
viz, the primitive, village and the urban in their accultration 
into their corresponding primitive, village and urban Oriya 
societies. For, as has been indicated earlier, such a study 
would enable those concerned with the development and 
growth of the welfare society, to plan how best these social 
changes can regulate and promote their economic and social 
welfare. In addition to this measure of our assessment of their 
attitude changes towards older beliefs and practices, we have 
also resolved to determine the general adaptive of the two 
communities by an application of a set of culture-free test 
battery with a view to find out their basic mental abilities to 
adapt themselves to new situations. Accordingly, this study 
necessitated the construction of different test designs. 


Speaking of the former, the test design contains appro- 
priate questionnaires and answer forms, specially constructed 
for the purpose of recording their attitude changes towards 
popular beliefs and practices. Take for example, “The 
epidemic of small pox will disappear if you worship and give 
offerings to your deity.” In this statement, its characteristic 
consists in avoiding the belief and practice of this religious 
and social faith for realizing the goal of freedom from diseases 
and calamities when there are other plausible ways like medi- 
cal treatment, inoculation and etc. Thereafter, it was intended 
to enumerate the behaviour that follow from such characteris- 
tics as the subject (here the school-going Saura or Oriya 
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children), subscribes to the belief. At all times, sometimes or 
never at all. Similarly, we would also note his behaviour with 
regard to the observance of this type of practice, ‘Fully’, ‘at 
times’ or ‘not at all’. In this manner, in subsequent occasion 
the responses were obtained for all the 40 superstitions, 
common to both the Saura and Oriya communities, after the 
necessary pilot study and item analysis. They were given in 
colloquial forms in their common and familiar school medium 
of expression which is the Oriya language. These beliefs and 
practices pertain to such supernaturals or other agents like 
spirits or ghosts, gods and goddesses, animate beings like 
certain birds and beasts, inanimate objects like the trees, 
crops, rain, social customs and prejudices, that are ominus or 
auspicious. After the subjects recorded their reactions to 
these beliefs in any one of the three point scale cells, they 
were again administered the same questionnaire to record 
their extent of these practices for the attainment of their 
respective personal goals. A gap of 15 to 25 days were given 
between these two administration to avoid their mechanical 


or chance reactions. 
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Problem anda 
Hypothesis 


Problem I 


It is calculated that in the next few years, various welfare 
measures in ameliorating the socio-economic conditions of 
the underdeveloped societies will place a greater demand on 
their people (here in our study, the Sauras) to adjust to these 
over-all social changes. Before considering the results of 
these changes, it may be worth-while to know their attitude 
changes towards older beliefs and practices in the faces of the 
new. This is specially related to change of their attitudes to 
these non-rational and to the demand upon them to accept 
the rational belief systems- The evidence obtained in these 
areas would show how far these people are ready to accept 
the new social change after it is known how rigidly or flexibly 
the superstitions have been clinging or not in this age of 
scientific developments. 


Our work, therefore, consist, in the administration 
of a questionnaire of 40 superstitions on both the Saura 
and Oriya school-going children. The independent 
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variable adopted for such a test was education as a factor; 
responsible for social change while there were taken a number 
of dependent variables such as class, income and occupation 
of parents or guardians. In other words, we will only take 
one objective i. e. to assess these student's attitudes towards 
popular beliefs, and practices in the new situations of their 
receiving training in schools, where they are learning the 
naturalistic explanations of things that were formerly ex- 
plained by magic or superstitions. We now give the English 
version of the questionnaire and answer sheets we had admi- 
nistered to both Saura and Oriya students in this study, 
which appear in appendix. 


HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 1. The first hyppothesis presupposes that the 
Sauras and Oriya students believe and practice superstitions 
equally irrespective of their places of living in primitive, 
village and urban areas. 


Hypothesis 2. Similarly, as these students go from lower 
(class I to VIL) to higher (Class IX to XI) classes, it is hypo- 
thesised ‘that their attitudes towards popular beliefs and 
practices would not have been much modified as a result of 
this social change. 


Hypothesis 3. Next, comparing the ages of these students 
it is presumed that as they grow older in age, i.e. from thir- 
teen years or less to more than thirteen, their superstitous 
beliefs and practices would also be remaining the same. 


Hypothesis 4. Finally, the two categories of children are 
supposed not to differ again in their attitudes irrespective of 
the economic status or income of their parents or guardians. 

Hypothesis 5. Finally, we have to find out how far the 
beliefs and practices of superstitions are correlated. If the 
results show that there isa high degree of positive correlation 
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between the two, it would conclusively prove that our test 
design adopted in our selection of this measure (i. e. in the 
selection of the items, their significance with regards to the 
assumption that these very beliefs are vitally associated in 
the past with their practices) would be twice validated. 


With this end in view, this study was made cn 467 stude- 
nts of both the communities by the questionnaire method 
in their very regions of living and schooling. The sample sizes 
were 247 Oriyas-Primitive=185, village 30 and urban 32 and 
220 Sauras-Primitive=157, village=31 and urban=32. These 
figures of the Saura school-going children were exhaustively 
collected from the attendance registers of all the schools, 
where they were admitted to study upto school leaving cer- 
tificate examination. A matching number of Oriya students 
were easy to collect from these institutions where the Oriyas 
outnumbered these educated Sauras. 


Problem 2. 


Before considering the results of our study of their attitu- 
de changes, we may now turn to indicate the next problem of 
our investigation, which consisted in testing the mental capaci- 
ties of 411 children (Oriya=207 and Saura=204) to know how 
basically they are susceptible for adaption to new situations 
arising from social changes. For this kind of study ‘of cultural 
phenomena as has been realised recently, psychological tec- 
chniques can be employed to obtain anthropological data. It 
is therefore proposed that an experiment be conducted on 
several samples of school-children belonging to these two 
communities under different degrees of acculturation. This is 
done by an application, under controlled situations, a battery 
of tests which can find out their ‘biological intelligence’ or 
general adaptive capacity. 


Hypothesis 1. As a hypothesis, it is predicted from the 
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results of our experiment, that the two groups of Saura and 
Oriya children would perform equally well in these tests. 


2. Yet, however, it may be hypothesised that whenever 
we would be finding any differences in their performances, 
these may be due to the cultural factors or disturbances in 
between the two rather than because of any differences in the 
inheritance of their “biological intelligence”. 
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Fest Battery 


To asses the General Adaptive Capacities of the 
Children 


These test battery as have been indicated in the attached 
card are a simplified version of Halstead Battery on Neuro- 
psychological tests for measurement -of man's most higher 
important brain functions that are required for his adapta- 
tion to the environment, that is, his society around him. They 
are : judgement, power, perception and memory. The 
children's version of these tests are further modified by me 
and by Prof. Reitan to be applied among the non-linguistic 
population- Broadly speaking, these tests are aimed at diag- 
nosing the physiological functions of the brain (the status and 
effectiveness of the higher functions of the brain). They also 
indicate areas of strength and power of the brain (as well as 
those where deterioration and impairment may be devolop- 
ing)- Besides they enable to compare a man’s chronological 
age with his true biological age (which is a more accurate 
indicator of the brain conditions of the man). Further, these 
tests are very simple because, so far as their administration 
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is considered, these do not require of the subject's writing or 
reading capacity in order that they can be applied on him. 
Regarding the reliability and validity of these tests, it can 
be said that the old forms of Intelligence tests such as the 
Binet and Simon L.Q. Test, Terman and Merrill Tests and 
etc.’ have been vehemently criticised by persons like Davis 
and others. Davis holds that intelligence does not necessarilly 
depend on heredity. Instead, it depends on mental acts which 
are induced by cultural experience in family, school and play 
ground. Such acts are also induced by previous experience 
with specific type of problem by experience, of motivation 
like reward and punishment. He therefore, attributes the 
poorer performance of lower socio-economic group of people 
atleast partly to such cultural factors as lesser motivation on 
the part of the students to do well in tests or class, emotional 
states, temporary illness, extreme poverty and etc. To adopt 
such intelligence tests, therefore, would have been amounting 
to unduly penalizing the boys and girls of the people belong- 
ing to the aborigines if not to the reference group i.e. the 
Oriyas. It is therefore felt that these traditional intelligence 
tests meant to yield an I1.Q. are absolutely unsatisfactory for 
measuring the general adaptive capacities of these affected 
population who demand resettlement in a planned manner. 
Our test battery, on the other hand, is not confined at all to 
measure a limited but rather the whole aspects of man's 
intelligence, that not only covers his intelligence but also the 
biological as well as the physiological aspects of his higher 
brain functions. Besides, these test batteries which are Cul- 
ture-free in nature, have been further validated by a wide 
application of them on both normal as well as defective 
children, young boys and girls of different ethnic groups ; the 
Whites and the Negros ; the Southerners and Northerners of 
America, the Southern and Northern Europeans and now. 
planned to be applied on the Oriya and Saura (Adivasi) 
communities as well. The results appear to indicate that the 
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children's tests are independent measurements of the b iological 
function, sucio-economic background, skills, interests, experi- 
ence and etc. They provide valuable and meaningful measures 
of a person's true biological age (i.e. his general adaptive 
capacity or mental age) compared to his calendar or horo- 
scopic (i.e. his chronological) age. In a very real sense, they 
constitute a fourth dimension in assessing the age and effec- 
tiveness of a man because they give insight into the function- 
ing where it matters most that is the BRAIN. This will also 
become a good directive for utilizing the mental resources of 
the young Saura children in giving them appropriate vocatio- 
nal, technical and other kinds of effective training to catch up 
with their reference group, namely the Oriyas. Over and 
above this, this will be another indicator of how sluggish, 
smart or equally so the Saura children by heredity are with 
those of the Oriyas. The test battery, therefore, will enable 
us to compare the general adaptive capacities of the two 
Saura and Oriya children, in the three differing primitive 
village and urban regions where they receive together educa- 


tion in schools in an atmosphere of social change and 
development. 


1. Marching test : TEST BATTERY & INSTRUCTIONS. 

In this experiment, the subject is presented with four or 
five sheets of paper containing circles connected with each 
other by lines. The experimenter asks the subject to watch the 
marching movement of his fingers as he takes them away from 
one circle to another. The subject is instructed to put red 
and green dots inside the radius of the circle only; as the ex- 


perimenter moves away his finger from one circle to the 
another. 


| This test aims at judging how precise is the subjects! abi- 
lity to mark time with marching. 
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Place the practice sheet in front of the subject and say, 
THIS IS THE MARCHING TEST. I AM GOING TO PUT 
MY FINGERS ON THREE CIRCLES AND “MARCH" UP 
THE PAGE, LIKE THIS, KEEPING IN TIME AS I GO. I 
WANT YOU TO HOLD THESE PENCILS IN YOUR 
HANDS AND DO THE SAME THING; IN OTHER 
WORDS, FOLLOW ME. YOU HAVE TO REMEMBER 
TO MOVE THE SAME HAND THAT I MOVE AND AT 
THE SAME TIME WE WILL BEGIN TOGETHER WITH 
THIS HAND (point to subject's left hand). WATCH ME 
CLOSELY WHILE I DO IT AGAIN. NOTICE THE 
SPEED. (Examiner should march up the page hitting each 
circle at the rate of one per second.) NOW, LET'S TRY 
IT TOGETHER. WHEN WE BEGIN, WE WILL USE 
THIS HAND (subject's left hand). READY. GO. THAT 
WAS FINE. LET'S TRY IT AGAIN. BE SURE TO HIT 
THE CIRCLES. (continue to practise until subject has 
completed the practice sheet twice without error.) 


After completing sample, continue with the rest of the 
test. If subject makes an error, stop the test immediately, 
draw a line where the error occurred, and return to the begin- 
ning of that page. After subject has made a total of three 
errors, stop the test completely. A subiect has made an error 
if he does not keep in time with the examiner, if he misses 
a circle, or if he hits a wrong circle. The score is the time 
taken to complete the test. 


Individual Performance Test. 


This test consists of a number of ‘V’ shapped figures differ- 
ing various sizes. The subject who is presented with such a 
collection is asked to arrange them in order of their sizes. A 
similar procedure is followed in arranging other items like 
stars, matching figures and concentric squares. 
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The time taken by the subject in each of these four kinds 
of test performances represents his performance of symmetry 
and etc. 


INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE TEST 
MATCHING V's 


Instructions to Examiner. 


Place small blocks on table (face down) in numerical order 
(and put long card out face down on examiner's side of table). 
As you turn up the small blocks, say, THESE LITTLE 
BLOCKS HAVE DIFFERENT PICTURES DRAWN ON 
THEM. SOME OF THEM ARE LITTLE AND THEY GO 
ON UP TO ONES THAT ARE BIG (pointing). EACH OF 
THE BLOCKS MATCHES A PICTURE ON THIS CARD 
(turning long card over). I WANT YOU TO PLACE THE 
BLOCKS IN FRONT OF THE PICTURES THAT THEY 
MATCH. FOR EXAMPLE, THIS PICTURE IS THE 
SMALLEST SO IT GOES HERE (place). NOW, AS 
QUICKLY AS YOU CAN, MATCH UP THE REST OF 
THE BLOCKS WITH THE PICTURES THAT THEY GO 
WITH. BE CAREFUL NOT TO MAKE ANY MISTAKES 


AND TELL ME AS SOON AS YOU ARE THROUGH. 
GO 


STAR 


1 WANT YOU TO COPY THIS PICTURE AS CARE- 
FULLY AS YOU CAN. YOU WILL NOTICE THAT THE 
PICTURE IS MADE UP OF TWO SHAPES THAT ARE 
EXACTLY THE SAME (point it out). THAT IS THE 
WAY I WANT YOU TO DRAW IT. 


CONCENTRIC SQUARES 


1 WANT YOU TO COPY THIS FIGURE AS CAREFULLY 
AS YOU CAN. YOU WILL NOTICE THAT iT IS MADE 
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UP OF THREE BOXES EACH PLACED INSIDE THE 


OTHER. THAT IS THE WAY I! WANT YOU TO DRAW 
IT. 


MATCHING FIGURES 
Target Test. 


The apparatus of this test is made up a pointer and a 
board. The board has nine black circular spots arranged in 
threes, horizontally as well as perpendicularly. The experi- 
menter asks the testee to observe the movement of the poin- 
ter from one corner of circles to another. After this is done 
the subject is asked to draw lines in the furnished sheet indi- 
cating the path of the pointer from one row of circles to the 
other. Altogether, similar marks are made in all the fifteen 
picture models corresponding to a similar number of trials 
indicated by the experimenter. 


This test aims at deriving the visual and spatial accuracy 
of the subject's ability to hit the target. 


TARGET TEST 


“HERE ON THE WALL IS A SHEET WITH BLACK 
DOTS ON IT JUST LIKE THE ONES ON YOUR PAPER. 
WATCH CLOSELY BECAUSE I WILL TAP OUT A 
DESIGN ON THIS SHEET. THEN, WHEN I SAY GO, 
YOU MAKE THE SAME PATTERN ON YOUR PAPER 
BY DRAWING A LINE CONNECTION, THE SAME 
CIRCLE THAT II TAPPED. BE SURE TO CONNECT 
YOUR CIRCLES IN THE SAME ORDER THAT I DID. 
DRAW YOUR FIRST PICTURE IN THIS BOX. (point to 
picture 1). NOW WATCH ME CLOSELY AND DON'T 
BEGIN TO DRAW UNTIL I TELL YOU TO. (Tap out 
design for picture 1 and wait 3 seconds). ALL RIGHT. GO. 
DRAW THE SAME DESIGN THAT I TAPPED OUT.” 
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(If the subject does not get the design drawn correctly, repeat 
the procedure until he is able to do picture 1 correctly). If 
done correctly, say, “THAT'S FINE. NOW I WILL TAP 
OUT ANOTHER DESIGN AND WHEN I SAY “GO” 
DRAW YOUR NEXT PICTURE IN THIS BOX (point to 
picture 2). NOW WATCH ME CLOSELY AND DON'T 
START TO DRAW UNTIL I SAY ‘GO'.” 


(Point out to subject that he is to work down each column 
successively). 


Progressive Figure Test. 


In this test four large geometrical figures on one side and 
another eight large geometrical figures on the other side of a 
sheet paper are presented to the subject. These figures con- 
tain at their centres still smaller figures. The subject is asked 
to start from one figure and draw a line to that other figure 
which corresponds to its smaller size contained in it. 


The experiment is intended to test the subject's capacity 
for conceptualization. It should be noted that if the Saura 
children are not aware of the geometrical designs, these 


figures will be substituted by pictures of flowers and fruits 
familiar to them. 


PROGRESSIVE FIGURE TEST 


Turn to the sample side of the page and say: ON THIS 
PAGE YOU SEE FIGURES OF ALL DIFFERENT SHA- 
PES. FOR EXAMPLE, THERE IS A ROUND ONE (point) 
ONE SHAPED LIKE A HOUSE (point), ONE THAT 
LOOKS LIKE THIS (point a diamond); AND SO ON. 
INSIDE EACH OF THESE LARGE FIGURE IS A SMALL 
FIGURE. FOR. EXAMPLE, INSIDE THE ROUND ONE IS 
AFIGURE THAT LOOKS LIKE A HOUSE. 1 WANT 
YOU TO DRAW LINES CONNECTING THE LARGE 
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FIGURES LIKE THIS: START WITH THE ROUND ONE 
AND THE LITTLE FIGURE INSIDE SHOWS YOU WH- 
ICH LARGE FIGURE TO GO TO NEXT. FOR EXAMPLE, 
SINCE THE SMALL FIGURE INSIDE HERE (point) IS 
A HOUSE, THIS MEANS THAT YOU MUST GO TO 
THE LARGE FIGURE THAT LOOKS LIKE A HOUSE. 
SO WHERE WOULD YOU DRAW YOUR LINE? (If 
subject draws line correctly, say THAT'S FINE. If necessary, 
repeat instructions and demonstrate the first move,) NOW 
YOU WILL NOTICE THAT THE SMALL FIGURE IN- 
SIDE THE HOUSE IS SHAPED LIKE THIS (point) 
WHICH MEANS THAT YOU MUST GO TO A LARGE 
FIGURE WITH THE SAME SHAPE. WHICH ONE 
WOULD THAT BE? (If subject is not able to make correct 
move, point to the small figure and ask him which large figure 
looks the same. Continue in this manner giving as little ad- 
ditional help as possible.) 


(After you are sure that the subject understands the 
procedure and can point out the correct figures with his 
finger, have him perform the sample with a pencil. If he 
completes it correctly, say (before turning the plate) NOW 
ON THF BACK OF THIS SHEET, I WANT YOU TO DO 
THE SAME THING. THERE ARE JUST MORE FIGURES 
TO BE CONNECTED. CONNECT THEM TOGETHER 
WITH A PENCIL LINE AS QUICKLY AS YOU CAN. 
REMEMBER, EACH TIME THE SMALL FIGURE IN- 
SIDE THE LARGE FIGURE WILL TELL YOU WHERE 
TO GO NEXT. (Turn the page over and point to large circle 
as you say, BEGIN.) Record the time taken to connect the 
figures for the sample and the test. Also, record the number 
of errors. When an error is made, immediately point it out 
to the subject and have him correct it, but do not stop 
timing. 
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Colour Form. 


This test contains a number of figures of different colours 
and sizes. The subject is required to go from shape to colour 
and then stape and etc. He is given a demonstration first of 
how he should do this- After this he is given the following 


instructions. 


COLOR FORM TEST 


Instruction. 


Place the sample in front of the subject so that the purple 
1ectergle is in the lower right hand corner. Then say to the 
subject : 


ON THIS PAGE ARE PICTURES OF DIFFERENT) 
SHAPES AND COLORS. FOR EXAMPLE, HERE IS A 
FIGURE LIKE THIS (point to purple rectangle) AND 
HERE IS ONE JUST LIKE IT BUT A DIFFERENT 
COLCR (point to orange rectangle). USING THIS STICK 
DRAW A LINE FROM HERE(point to the purple rectangle) 
TO THE PICTURE HAVING THE SAME SHAPE, THEN 
DRAW A LINE TO THE FIGURE HAVING THE SAME 
COLOR, THEN TO THE NEXT FIGURE HAVING THE 
SAME SHAPE, AND SO ON. REMEMBER TO SWITCH 
FROM SHAPE TO COLOR TO SHAPE TO COLOR 
AS YOU GO ALONG. START HERE (point to purple 
rectangle and hand stick to child)JAND SHOW ME WHICH 
FIGURE TO GO TO. FINE. NOW WHICH ONE? 
(Proceed with repetition of instructions and demonstration 
until the subject is able to perform the sample completely 
without help. Be sure that he understands the necessity for 
shifting between form and color as the basis for selecting the 
next figure. When subject understands sample thoroughly, 
say * (without turning the page yet) NOW ON THE OTHER 
SIDE WE ARE GOING TO DO THE SAME THING. 
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THERE ARE JUST MORE FIGURES. REMEMBER TO 
SWITCH FROM SHAPE TO COLOR TO SHAPE TO 
COLOR. DO IT AS QUICKLY AS YOU CAN BUT BE 
CAREFUL NOT TO MAKE MISTAKES. (Turn page over 
and point to red square) BEGIN HERE AND YOUR FIRST 
MOVE IS DOWN HERE (point to blue square). 


(Record time and errors on both the sample and the test. 
When an error is made, have the subject correct it 
immediately but do not stop the timing). 


Tactual Performance Test. 


It consists of a form-board with holes carved on it to fit in 
blocks of different shapes. The subject is blindfolded and is 
instructed to put the blocks in their respective places first by 
using each hand separately and then by the use of both the 
hands. The experimenter counts as scores of the subject the 
time taken by him to complete each of these trials. After the 
experiment is completed, the subject is asked to reduce ina 
piece of paper, his mental picture of the board with its blocks. 


This test is aimed at examining the extent of the subject's 
capacity to perceive space. 


TACTUAL PERFORMANCE TEST 


You will find before you a form board which has six gaps 
or holes into which the blocks, piled up within your reach, 
can exactly be fitted in. 


These blocks are of various sizes and shape like rectangle, 
semi-circle, square and etc. 


Look at me how I fit into the hole one such block. Re- 
member each block has a smooth surface and a rough sur- 
face. While you do the fittings blindfolded you should keep 
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the smooth surface outside so that it would match with this 
smooth side of the form board. 


After the subject has understood the demonstration, ins“ 
truct him this way. 


Now I will close your eyes with a handkerchief. Try now 
to fit in the blocks in their respective places in the form 
board taking as little time as possible. Use your hand or 
hands for this performance. 


Try to remember where in the form board you fitted these 
blocks, so that you will exactly draw the same picture of the 
board and blocks in a place of paper lying before you after I 
take out the handkerchief from your eyes. 
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Results (A) 


1. The Saura and Oriya students have been sharing to- 
gether the facilities or inconvenience of their respective 
regional developments that have been undertaken by the 
State in the recent years. It was, therefore, expected of them 
that their attitudes towards superstitions would have under- 
gone no change because of their relative undeveloped condi- 
tions in the past inspite of these changes. 


But, from the Table I, we find that this hypothesis of ours 
is proved to be completely wrong after the statistical analysis 
of the results. 

TABLE | 


Differences in Belief between Oriyas and Sauras of 
three regions. 


Urban Village Primitive Total 


¢: Average 
Oriya score 10-23 17 27 13.56 13-58 
x 
_ Sample ୮ 
size 32 30 185 247 
n 
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Urban village Primitive Total 


x 20 50 25:32 15 64 17.71 

Saura Tl 
a 32 a 187 290 
Sr ୭1°36 14 52 1558 
Tolal ni ft 343 THF 


rear ereierereaerp appetite eee tire 


x for average score. 
n for sample size. 

Comparing the two cultural groups in general, we find 
that the Oriyas are less superstitious than the Sauras (13.58 
and 17.71 respectively with F=48.42; DF=1461 ; P<0.01. 
On examination of these two groups living under the three 
separate and developing regions we find that there is also 
significant differences in each of these primitive, village and 
urban Saura and Oriyas. (F=30'61; DF 2,461; P<0.01). 


TABLE 2 


Differences in Practice between Sauras and 
Oriyas of the three regions 


Urban Village Primitive Total 


Oriya x 10:80 17୨୫ 11°94 19 45 
ନ 33 30 185 247 
re x 20 00 23-74 15-22 1712 0 
n 32 31 i157 220 
x 15:28 20:79 13-44 14:65 
£ CC 
To n G4 Gi 342 447 


We may now compare these results with those derived in 
the above table, regarding their superstitious practices. An 
examination of these results indicates that the findings exact- 
ly tally with their belief scores reported in Table 1. (F=36.31; 
DF=1,451; P<0.01). 


However, on a study of these tables, it is observed that 
the village Saura and Oriya students believe as well as prac- 
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tise superstitions more than those who come from the primi- 
tive and urban areas (F=20.24; DF=2,461; P<0.1). The 
reason for the preponderance of superstitious beliefs and 
practices of these village people may be due to the fact that 
they are more susceptible to the gains or losses of their perso- 
nal ambitions, where the losses are more felt than their suc- 
cesses. Naturally, they are found to depend on chance, fate, 
magic or superstitions for their promotions, monetary gains, 
good harvest inspite of drought or intensive cultivation. 
Further they are easily prone to induce scientific reasons for 
their acceptance of taboos and make believes as a reaction by 
rationalization. For once, they have multiplied their modern 
needs and aspirations they become fatalists when they find 
them unrealizable in actual life. 


2. We may now compare the attitudes towards these 
older beliefs and practices of the students reading in the lower 
and higher grades or classes. In this respect we had earlier 
hypothesised that as they go from lower to upper classes, 
there would also be observed no modification in their supers- 
titions under the circumstances of acculturation. But the 
Table 3 gives us the results which are contrary to an hypo 
thesis. 


TABLE 3 


Differences in beliefs between Oriyas and Sauras, 
distributed by their educational standard. 


Oriya Saura Total 
ne ¥ 08 17°52 16-66 
Class I-VI ମି 98 167 265 
Ca I 12-60 is 13 14°05 
Class VIII-XI1 - a 149 ` 53 202 
_ 13 5$ 17°71 __ 18°88 _ 
Total - — 247 ` 220 467 


ec ee 
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From this, it appears that their superstitions have been 
modified as they get more education. The average score for 
belief per student is 16.66 i.e. their lower class (i.e. from I to 
VII) whereas this is only 14.05 of a student reading in upper 
class (i.e. from VIII to XI, F=23.341; DF=1,453 ; P<0.01). 
This difference is marked also among Oriya as well as Saura 
students separately as has been found from the above table 3. 


But this result does (F=50.86; DF=1,463; P<0.01), 
however, fully compare with their practice scores; where 
though there is significant difference between the lower and 
upper class students, it is not that highly significant as in 
belief scores (F=6.04; DF=1,453, P<0.05). But the diffe- 
reace is not significant between the two cultural groups in 
any ot the class of educational divisions. (F=2'88; DF =1,463 


P<0.05). 


Table 4 


Difference between practice scores of the Saura and 
Oriya students reading in lower and upper classes. 


Oriya Saura Total 
Class I-VI{——-— * 14°42 _ _ 1720 __ 16:17 
n 98 167 ୬65 
Class VI I-X] — = 116 1685 12 68 
n 149 ୨ ୨୦0୦୬୦ 
Total XX _ _ 124୫ 1712 1465 
n 247 2920 467 


From this, it follows that though there is difference bet- 
ween the Oriyas and Sauras in general, there is no significant 
difference between them in any of the class groups where the 
two subclasses equally benefit from receiving their education, 
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which is conspicuous from their average scores which are 
16.17 and 12.65 respectively. This may be considered asa 
healthy sign of the acceptance of modernization by students 
of either of the cultural groups irrespective of their class dis- 
tribution. The absence of this difference in the latter cases 
regarding the observance of superstitions unlike their super- 
stitious beliefs where such difference was, however, found, 
may be due to the prevailing codes of behaviour adopted in 
their very institutions of learning. These common codes 
observed by both the Hindu communities of Saura and Oriya 
societies one likes the worship of the dieties of learning, 
teachers day, offers of grains and other presents on auspicious 
occasions like New Year Day celebrations and etc., as factors 
of social institutions, helpful for the students’ educational 
attainments. Either in fear of failures for violations of these 
codes that are unbreakable parts of Indian tradition to respect 
the school's social institutions like the teachers blessings 
from elders for success in examinations and etc., students 
comply with these observances without criticism. This is 
unlike the case with the habits of the Western students, who 
are free to sit for example, in any manner they like in the 
class before their teachers, smoke and leave the class while 
it is still in session. That is why, we find that education in 
the context of modern social changes did'nt make much (i. e. 
significant) differences in the attitude changes towards the 
superstitious practices although these have decreased signifi- 
cantly compared with their beliefs as a whole. 


3. Next, we present the results in the following table 
where there is a picture of how different are the two culture 
groups and their respective sub-groups in respect of their 
age. We have taken age as another variable for examina- 
tion of their differences because attitudes towards supersti- 
tions are found to vary with the mental and physical 
materation of the children. 
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This is illustrated in the following table. 
Table 5 


Differences in belief between Sauras and Oriyas 
distributed age-wise 


Oriya Saura Total 
, 18-02 17 89 16-36 
13 Yrs. & below- ol 50 171 
CD Xx 12°74 17°61 155 
Above 183 yrs. A a 140 ˆ 2098 
x 1358 ୮୨୩ 15°53 
otal n 547 250 ` 267 


Analysis of these results shows that while there is signifi- 
cant difference in beliefs of superstitions between the age 
groups (1. e. below thirteen and thirteen and ii) above thir- 
teen years age of the two communities, (F=4.29: DF=1,463; 
P<0.01), in practice, also, the two groups are very much 
different, their average scores being 16.32 and 13.69 respecti- 
vely, (F=10.63; DF=1,453; P<0.01. 


It may be noted that the above result for belief does not 
however, agree with that of the belief scores of the two 
cultural groups divided into its sub-groups in age-wise 
classification, where there is found difference though this 
difference, however, is very slight and therefore not signifi- 
cant statistically (F=2.96; DF=1,463; P<0.05). Similarly, the 
age-wise subdivisions of the two cultural groups do not 
significantly differ in their observation of these supertsitions 


as would from the following table No. 6(F=3.23; DF=1,463; 
P<0.05). 
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Table 6 


Differences in practice between Sauras and Oriya 
distributed according to their age. 


Oriya Saura Total 
13 yrs. & below 98 ee 
NE NES I I 


4. Our next consideration is related to the results arrived 
at from our study of attitude changes of these two groups of 
Sauras and Oriyas and their subclasses covering the income 
of their parents or guardians. 


Table 7 
Ditferences of Belief between Saura and Oriya students 


classified according to the Income of their Parents 
or Guardians. 


Oriya Saura Total 
Below Rs, 50/- —- ——— ଗା ee i oe 
Rs, 50/- & above Bp ee Eo 
Tot ET 


As it would be found from this table, the average scores 
for belief of the two income groups of each of these two 
communities (whose parent's income falls below Rs. 50/- and 
Rs. 50/- or above) are 15.96 and 14.65 respectively, which are 
found on analysis to be not significant, (F=1.59; DF=1,463; 
P<0.05). Similarly neither there was found any statistical 
difference between the sub-classes of these two Saura and 
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Oriya income groups, in their beliefs in superstitions (F=0.33 
DF=1],463; P<0.05). 

Similarly, we find significant differences in the observance 
of these superstitions between the two cultural groups in 
general (F=29.3;; DF=1,463; P<0.0i). But, there is no sig- 
nificant difference between their sub-divisions (F=0.12; 
F=0.17 DF=1,463; P<0.05). 


Table 8 
Difference in Practice between Saura and Oriya 
students distributed according to the Income 
of their Parents or Guardians. 


Oriya Saura Total 
Below Rs. 50;- ଏ i 
Rs. 50’, & above ନ Ma 
Total LL 


This result corroborates our hypothesis No. 4, we had 
formed before undertaking this investigation where we had 
assumed that income or economic standard would make no 
difference in the attitudes of the Oriyas and Sauras, inspite 
of social change or acculturation This absence of any signi- 
ficant difference between them and their sub-groups either 
in their beliefs or practices of superstitions may be due to 
the fact that these groups themselves are found not to be so 
economically different. Yet, even where such an economical 
division is noticeable in the monthly income of the backward 
Saura and the mostly service holder Oriyas living in the three 
regions, we find that the prejudices, customs and traditions 
and their practices are so much intermingled with one 
another that the difference between any two of these groups 
or their sub-groups are very negligent in nature. 
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We now turn to state and examine the results of our 
other psychological study, which consisted in comparing the 
performances of the two principal samples towards the 
culturefree test battery by undertaking experiments on them 
individually on school-going Saura and Oriya children. 

The necessity of such a study in the context of “Accul- 
turation of Saura children into Oriya society” arose in order 
to find out the differences, if any, in the ‘general adaptive 
capacity (otherwise called biological intelligence)of these two 
groups of children or their sub-divisions, according to their 
different modes of living in the primitive, village and urban 
areas. Such a study would enable us to measure how far any 
one or both of the groups are primarily suited to accept or 
adapt themselves to social changes occurring around them. 


The results and their interpretations are given below. 
1. Marching Test. 


This test aims at determining how precise is the ability of 
the Saura and Oriya children to mark time with marching. 
The subject is here required to solve the problem with the 
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help of his powers of judgment and memory. In this test, the 
score being equal (there are 83 circles to complete in march- 
ing with accuracy), the amount of time taken in the test is 
the indication of the subjects’ good or bad performance. 


In this respect, Table I gives the result derived from two 
samples of 207 Oriya and 204 Saura children, whose average 
scores come to be 50.80 and 59.59 respectively. This makes 
the difference between two cultural groups’ achievements to 
be statistically significant (F=9.42 DF==1,405 P< 0.05). 

It was acommon belief that the tribal culture is marked 
out from that of the plains by certain peculiar and specific 
traits of their model personality like their community and 
rhythmical dance, rituals and such other group behaviour. 
Marking time ducing the tribal dance was considered to be a 
superb and distinctive feature of some of the tribes like these 
Sauras by so many social scientists of our country as well as 
by others. But this supposition of theirs is now found to be 
untrue by the above results obtained from our experiment, as 
it would be evident from this following table. 

TABLE | 
A verage time taken by an Oriya and Saura student 
in the ‘Marching Test’ in the three different 
regions namely Primitive, Village and City. 


Region 
, Primitive Village Town Total 
Tribe 
| x 48°99 75 33 45 86 80°50 
Oriya 
n Iss lo 7 207 
ଏ xX 99 21 6642 90 06 n977 9 
Saura 
n 157 31 16 204 
x 53°68 69 33 48°75 29°16 
Total 


x. for average time Score. n for sample size, 
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From this table, the experimental results instead have pro- 
ved that the basic mental ability to mark time in the March- 
ing Test is higher in case of Oriyas than in that of the Sauras. 


However, when we examine other results derived from the 
interactions of the samples as observed from this table, we 


find that the differences in any of the sub-grcups are no- 
where significant. (F=2.54: DF=2,405; P<0.05). 


2. Individual Performance Test. 


This tests which the subjects took next aims at judging 
their senses of symmetry and precision from their perferm- 
ances in the Matching vs. Concentric squares, Stars and 
Muitching Figure, taken togzther by the use of their memory 
and learning by practice. The results are indicated in the 
following manner. 


TABLE Ii 


A verage time per student in Individual Per- 
formance tests in different regions by Oriya 
& Saura Tribes. 


Region 
Primitive Village Town Total 
Tribe 
x 98-60 113 87 91-21 99-46 
Oriya 
? n PEE] la 7 207 
x 911292 186°87 1181 199-67 
Saura 
n 156 31 16 203 
x 150-12 163 07 105°57 149-08 
Total 
n 341 46 23 410 


The average time scores taken by the Oriya and Saura 
children for all these tests are 99.46 and 199.67 respectively. 
The results show that the difference between them is more 
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significant than that of Marching Test. (F=129.65; DF= 
1 404; P<0.01), 


The rcascn for this high difference in superiority of the 
Oriyas over Sauras is due to the rich heritage of the former 
tribe in art, architectures and other such designs which they 
once illustrated by building the famous temples of Konark, 
Puri and Bhubaneswar. In this respect, however, the Sauras 
naturally, are found to be lagging behind, which follows from 
their lower output, which has been found out from their 
taking these collective tests. 


Yet, however, when we look at the results obtained among 
the interactions, we find that these exactly tally with those 
of the former Marching Test results, where also no difference 
was observed among the groups. (F=2.999; DF=2,404; 
P>0.05). It is but natural that, if at all these tests are meant 
to obtain the basic capacities of their mental traits, these 
cannot, however, admit of any differences in degree depending 
upon their living under the three comparatively improved 
situations available in primitive, village and urban areas. It 
is good, therefore, that no such differences could rightly be 
noticed among the groups in both these tests. This also in- 
directly proves the efficacy of these tests and their objective 
character as sub-tests of the culture-free test battery. 


3. Target Test. 


This test is intended to assess how accurate the yisual and 
spatial mental abilities of the two groups of subjects are to 
hit the target. The results find their statistical tabulation in 
Table III given below ;— 
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TABLE HII 


The average score per student in Target 
Test in different regions by Oriya and 


Saura Groups. 2974 1 
Region 
Primitive Village Town Total 

Tribe 

x 16-10 18°60 14 20 16 22 
Oriya 

n 185 15 $07 

x 32°01 1152 11+19 11°57 
Saura 

n 157 31 1G 204 

x 4 22> 13 S3 1213 1+ 06 
Total 

n 342 46 23 411 


This table shows that the average scores of Oriya and 
Saura students are 16.22 and 11.87 respectively which means 
that the Sauras are again poorer in their performance than 
the Oriyas, the difference between the two results being also 
highly significant (F=73.97; DF=1,405; P<0.0.). 


In this respect, one may recollect the popular opinion 
held before, according to which, the tribals are considered to 
be very excellent in hitting their targets (their beasts of prey) 
by the help of the bow and arrow. But the results obtained 
from this experiment proves contrary to this populaz notion. 
Instead, the Oriyas are found to have better senses of dire- 
ction and accuracy to hit targets. 


However, execpt for this significant difference between 
the tribes, their sub-groups show no satistical differences 
(F=1.81; DF=2,405; P>0.05) in this performance of theirs. 
From this table, it follows, therefore, that groups of any two 
cells are either equally bad or good or slightly better than 
the other but in no case is the difference by an application of 
analysis of variance is found to be significant. 
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4 & 5 Progressive Figure and Colour-Form Tests :— 


These two tests are intended to measure the subject's 
capacity for conceptualization. The tests are made up off 
figures of different sizes and colours which are, of course, not 
interchangeable. The subjects here, are to go from figure to 
colour according to the instructions, taking the minimum 
time to solve the problem. 


The results of scores achieved by Saura and Oriya chil- 
dren on statistical anylysis, appear below in Table IV. 
TABLE IV 
Averege time score per student of Oriya and Saura 


groups in different regions in the Progressive Figures 
and Colour Form tests combined. 


Region oe I 
Primitive Village Town Total 

Tribe 

ଏ 3S §7 45°00 57°43 39°89 
Oriya 

n 185 15 7 207 

x 79,97 66:58 46 94 7518 
Saura 

n 152 31 16 199 

x 57-38 59°54 50°13 57°11 
Total 

n 337 46 23 406 


In this test, Oriyas again fair better than the Sauras, the 
average time per each being 39.89" and 75.23” respectively. 
This result also vindicates the results of three former tests, 
where the superiority of Oriyas over Sauras has been noted. 


(F=70.41; DF=1,400 ; P<0.01). 


It may be noted here that the reasons for the superiority 
of Oriya children in these two combined tests cannot lie on 
the advantageous position, occupied by the Oriyas as a refe- 
rence of higher cultural group. These tests involved the uses 
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of geometrical lines, sizes and etc., in which the two groups 
of children are receiving formal education in schools fora 
considerable time. Similarly, the colours, used for the other 
sub-test, being primary in nature, are equally familiar to the 
Oriyas and Sauras. All these factors remaining the same, if the 
two groups have shown any significant difference between 
them, (which they have really done), this difference could, 
therefore, be said to mark out the Oriyas from the Sauras as 
a real test of their conceptual capacity found inherent in 
their minds. 


But, on further analysing the table, we find, however, that 
the results of interactions show that except for the regional 
groups of Sauras (F==4.96; DF=2 400; P<0.01) as well as 
the two primitive groups of Oriyas and Sauras (F=75.50 ; 
DF=1,400; P<0.01) only, the differences anywhere else 
are not significant. This difference amongst the regional 
groups of Sauras, where other things remain the same, may 
be due to more and more opportunities they get from one 
undeveloped region to the other progressive ones, where gra- 
dually their conceptual senses are brushed up by their observa- 
tion of geometrical designs, of modern constructions like 
buildings, roads and etc. 


This test also has marked that the primitive Sauras take 
twice the time taken by Oriyas to perform the two sub-tests, 
their average time scores being primitive Oriyas=38.2” and 
Primitive Sauras=73.97” (F=75.50: DF=1,400 : P<0.01). 
From this, while other things like training and etc. remaining 
equal, if the Primitive Ociya children have taken half the time 
to perform these two sub-tests, this may be an indication of 
their higher mental ability in conceptualization than the 
Saura children. 


But, no significant difference was observed between the 
two tribes in village and town areas (F=2.51; P & F=0.29 ; 
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DF & P for both being 1,400 and P>0.05). Similarly. no such 
difference was found among the Oriyas of thrce different 


regions (F=0.74; DF=2,4C0 ; P>0.05). 


6. Tactual Performance Test. 


This test which the subjects took blindfolded aims at 
finding out his ability to perceive space, by fixing unto the 
form-board a number cof designs which exactly fit in there. 
The following table records the results derived through 
statistical analysis. 


TABLE V 


The average time per student in Tactual Performance 
Test in different region by Oriya and Saura students. 


Region 
Primitive Village Town Total 

Tribe 

xX 46 07 412 +47 91 29 47 35 
Oriya 

n 185 15 ମା 207 

x 617 44 90 42 75 57.87 
Saura 

n 157 31 16 204 

x 53°37 41°13 57°92 52,57 
Total 


n 342 46 23 411 
From the table, it is found that the Oriyas take 47.35 
while the Sauras take 57.87. This means, they are superior to 
Sauras in (F=14.28 ; DF=1,405 ; P<0.01) this performance 
as well. One of the reasons for the possession of higher 
perceptual capacity of the Oriyas is due to the fact that they 
are more exposed to a larger environment of objects to handle 
or manipulate, if they so like than the Sauras, who are com- 
paratively shy and timid due to their backwardness. 
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The above positive result is also corroborated by the signij- 
ficant differences found in most of the interactions except in 
the case of village Oriyas and village Sauras (F=7.75; F= 
6.32; with DF=2,495, F=23.53 & F=12.63 with DF=1,405 
for All P< 0.01 And F=0.07; DF-—1,405; P>0.05 respec- 
tively). It may be noted, however, that it would have been 
natural for us to expect that following our above mentioned 
ground justifving the differences in this tcst performances 
between Oriyas and Sauras as two communities, urban Oriyas 
would have taken less time than those of the urban Sauras as 
have been the cases with the two primitive and village Oriyas 
and Sauras respectively. 

This contradictory result where the urban Oriyas 
are found to take more time to perform the test on space 
perception than the Sauras may have been duc to the 
smallness of the sample size. This could not be avoidable 
under the circumstances prevailing in the capital city Ashram 
Schools, where the number of Oriya children, reading in the 
same classes with Sauras is very much limited. Instead, the 
Oriya families living in the city prefer to send their children 
to other schools that are found in large numbers. We could 
not possibly include these schools in our survey as it would 
have amounted to our deviating from the test design we adopt- 
ed for this experimentation throughout our three acculturat- 
ed situations of primitive, village and urban areas and only 
all those institutions, where the Sauras and Oriyas read 
together. 


From a review of the results obtained after testing the two 
samples of Oriya and Saura children by the application of 
the above six sub-tests of the culture-free Test Battery, we 
have been able to find out that there are essential differences 
in their general adaptive capacities. Prior to our investigat- 
ion, commensurate with the popular idea, it was hypothesised 
that, given equal opportunities, the tribal (Saura) children 
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would fair well with the Ociyas in thesc tests which are inte- 
nded to assess their innate mental capacities. But after our 
investsigation by the application of culture-free test battery, 
which is the only available scientific method to test their men- 
tal capacities, we find this supposition is not true. Instead, the 
results have shown that the Sauras, as a tribal group, inhere- 
ntly and also significantly differ in their basic mental adaptive 
capacitics (otherwise called commonly as DLiological 
intelligence) from that of the Oriyas. 


The findings have also established that between these 
two communities, the Oriya children are superior than the 
Sauras. This is evident when we look at the following table 
giving a comparative account of their average performances 
for each of the six sub-tests reported in serial order, one by 
one earlier in this section. 


TABLE V1 


Comparison between the achievement scores 
and time scores of different sub-tests 
for the Oriya & Saura students. 


March- Indivi- Target P. F. & Tactual Progress 


ing dua! Test C.T. FPerfor- ive Matri- 
(Time) Perfor- (Score) (Time) mance ces Test- 
mance Test (Score) 
Test (Time) 
(Time) 


Oriya 50°7971 994599 16.2174 39-5837 47 3482 19 7282 


3 
Saura 59.5582 199-6700 11.8725 75'9312 57-6725 167108 


However, from an examination of this whole result, it 
may be infered that, assuming these two groups to be norm- 
ally distributed, the difference noted between them in their 
basic mental capacities is found to be not so great as to make 
us conclude that the acculturation of Saura children towards 
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Oriya society would be very different and their assimilation, 
time-taking. 


This inference of ours is further corroborated by 
the findings obtained from our attitude study between 
the Sauras and Oriyas, Where we have determined the extent 
of the modificaton of their superstitious beliefs and practices 
as a result of their receiving education in the context of social 
change, happening all around them. In this respect, the 
following Table VII gives how nearer are these communities 
in their attitude changes towards superstitions, as a sine qua 
non of their readiness to accept social change or urbanization. 


TABLE VII 


Comparison between the average belief and 
practice of superstitous score for 247 Oriya and 
220 Saura students. 


Belief Practice 
Oriya 13°58 12°45 
Saura 17°71 17 12 


However, rccap:tulating our test results of the Culture- 
Free Test Battery, it may be said that the findings of ours 
would have been further justified, had this Test been applied 
on more than one tribal groups such as the Gadavas, Konds, 
Gonds and etc. It would have enabled us to know how these 
communities rank in their basic mental capacities with their 
reference group like the Oriyas in comparison with the Sauras. 
But our inability to examine the general adaptive capacities of 
all these tribal communities like the Gadavs, Konds and etc. 
with a view to draw our above conclusion, does not, however; 
constitute an inherent defect of our investigation as such a 
test of the other tribes was beyond the scope of our scheme. 


Yet, in the absence of such an extension of our study from 
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the terms of reference of this research project, undertaken by 
Research Programmes Committee, Planning Commission, 
it would still suffice us to make the following suggestion. 
This is : if we now find that the Saura children are not 
very much worse of the Oriyas in their general adaptive 
capacities, then a joint programme of theirs as well as of 
Oriyas would further their mutual assimilation and accultu- 
ration, following from our earlier assumption and latter 
proved by our investigation, that ethnically the Sauras as a 
tribal group stand nearest to the Oriyas, which was earlier 
presupposed by Epics, Archeology, Anthropology, Folklore as 
well as Rural Sociology. 


We may next turn to describe another measure which we 
adopted to calculate the general adaptive capacities of the 
two Saura and Oriya communities with the twin purpose of 
retesting the Culture Free Test Battery of these sub-tests and 
substituting it in place of the category test, a sub-test which 
could not be applied on these population living in the interior 
of Orissa, which is still devoid of clectricity. This replacement 
could be possible as both these tests are the different techni- 
ques used to assess the same mental ability of the subejct, 
namely, learning or comprehension by understanding and in- 
terpreting the different figures and designs, without the use 
of previous learning or training of any kind. 

It would suffice here to describe in brief the nature and 
object of this test together with the procedure and cal- 
culation of its test results. 


Ravens Progressive Coloured Matrices : 


The coloured Matrices are designed to be applied on 
young children for anthropological studies and clinical work. 
They are used satisfactorily with people suffering from brain 
impairment or on people who are intellectually sub-normal. 

It does not require the use of languages for administration 
on non-linguistic or tribal population. 
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The scale as a whole can be described as ‘‘a test of obser- 
vation and c!ear thinking.” Each problem in the scale is 
really the “mother” or “source” of system of thought, while 
the order in which the problems are presented provides the 
standard training in the method of working. Hence the name 
“progressive matrices". The advantage of using the test is 
that it is possible to assess separately a person's present capa- 
city for intellectual activity, irrespective of his required 
knowledge or training. The coloured matrices can, therefore 
be used to assess the degree to which a person can think 
clearly or the level to which his intellectual function have 
deteriorated. It also makes it possible to explore the psycho- 
logical significance of observed discrepancies between a per” 
son's present capacity for productive thinking and his scale 
of information and in this sense, it isa valuable instrument 
for clinical work as far as the testing of the person's present 
capacity of productive thinking is concerned. 


The three sets of twelve problems (Sets A. Avand B) 
constituting this coloured Matrices are arranged to assess the 
chief cognitive processes of which children under 11 years of 
age are usually capable. The three sets together provide 
three opportunities for a person to develop a consistent theme 
of thought, and the scale of thirty-six problems as a whole 
is designed to assess as accurately as possible, mental develop- 
ment upto intellectual maturity. 


The coloured Matrices of Sets A, A» and B are arranged 
to assess mental development upto the stage when a person 
is sufficiently able to reason by analogy to adopt this way of 
thinking as a consistent method of inference. This apparently 
decisive stage in intellectuai maturation appears to be one 
of the earliest to decline in later life, and the one most apt 
to be seriously impaired as the result of organic disfunction. 
Racial studies indicate that its maturation is partly a question 
of the native endowment of the individual, and partly then 
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result of environmental influences and cultural opportuinties 
or atleast to the extent that in the absence of stimulation, the 
development of logical thinking tends to remain latent or to 
develop somewhat later in life. 

The Book Form of the Test—Although sets A, Av and 
B will differentiate clearly between different degrees of in- 
tellectual deficiency or impairment, it is in no sense a test of 
general mental deficicncy as legally defined. It indicates 
clearly whether a person is or is not, capable of forming com- 
parisons and reasoning by analogy and if not, to what extent, 
relative to other people , he is capable of organising spatial 
perceptions into systematically related wholes. 

Scoring—As the coloured matrices scale is designed to 
assess as accurately as possible the subjects’ present clarity 
of observation and level of intellectual development, his 
erroneous responses cannot be used satisfactorily for the 
quantitative assessment of intellectual dysfunction. They 
only indicate where a person is failing and why. The con=- 
fidence with which inferences can be drawn from erroneous 
responses depends ‘upon the total number of errors made’ 
Comparative studies of the errors made by subjects obtain- 
ing mean sccres ranging from 15 to 27 have shown clinically 
significant differences. Asin our sample, all our groups have 
mean scores always within this prescribed limits (16.88 to 
19.43), we could very well predict that our results would also 
show significant differences among the groups. The score of 
a 'S' is marked by the application of the key, as indicated in 
the scale. These absolute scores have been summed up to 
give the average score per student living in different regions 
for the sake of comparison between the two Saura and Oriya 
groups. 
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PROCEDURE 
1. Presentation : 


To attract and hold the attention of children each problem 
is printed on a brightly colourel background. This makes 
the nature of the problem to be solved more obvious without 
in any way contributing to its solution. The order of the 
problems in each set provides the standard training in the 
method of working, and the three tests together are arranged 
to cover all the perceptual reasoning process of which chil- 
dren under 12 years or more of age are usually capable. If 
the test is suitably presented, it is necessary only to show a 
person what to do, to let him work through the problems in 
the standard order and to learn from his own experience how 
to solve them. 


2. Instruction To ‘S$? : 

During a preliminary conversation, the particulars of the 
subject to be tested are filled in on the score form. The 
psychologist then opens the book to the first illustration; A, 
and says, "Look at this” (he points to the upper figure) “you 
see, it is a pattern with a piece cut out of it. Each of these 
pieces" (he points to each in turn)” is the right shape to fit 
the space but only one of them is the right pattern. No. 1 is 
the right shape, but is not the right patterne No. 2 is not a 
pattern at all. No. 3 is quite wrong. “Only one is right. Point 
to the piece which is quite right’. If the subject is unable 
to decide, the ‘E’ continues, his explanation until the nature 
of the problem to be solved is clearly grouped. The ‘E' then 
turns to problem Az and says, “Now point to the piece which 
came out of this pattern,” and so on. The subject is asked 
to solve all the 36 problems. In the last, he is instructed to 
record his name, class; caste, place of birth and his father's 
income in the space, meant for such recording, 

After the experiment is over, the Experimenter calculates 
the total score with the help of the key. In doing this, the 
‘E' is to count as right the number of the piece the subject 
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has entered in the score form, if it is the number in the key. 
The number which does not tally with that in the key is coun- 
ted as wrong and therefore subtracted from this total score 
because it is considered as a mistake committed by ‘S'. 


It may be recalled that this culture-free test of progressive 
matrices in the past, had been applied on the aborigines, liv- 
ing in Torais Straits of Greenland by a group of British psy- 
chologists who had ventured not without success to study their 
learning ability experimentally. It was, therefore, supposed 
that here also under similar circumstances, this progressive 
Matrices Test would succeed in determining the amount of the 
Saura's innate learning ability or problem-solution as com- 
pared with that of the Oriyas under the strict rigors of such 
a technique of Experimental Psychology. 

With these, let us now examine the results derived from 
our application of this test on the two samples so as to find 
out whether there is any significant difference between them 
in this mental ability as well. The following table gives below 
the results of this test. 

TABLE VI 
The average score per student in Progressive 


Matrices in different regions by Oriya and 
Saura students. 


Region Primitive Village City Total 
Tribe 

xX 19-20 26 33 19-43 19°73 
Oriya 

n IS4 I T 206 

x 17:00 1516 * 16°55 16°71 
Saura 

.n 157 31 16 204 

xX 18-19 15°50 1765 15°23 
Total 

n 3il 46 23 410 
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The results show that significant differences are found 
between the primitive Sauras and the primitive Oriyas (19.20 
and 17.00 with F=9,61; DF=1,4094; P<0.01) on the one hand 
and village Saura and village Oriyas (26.33 & 15.16 with 
F=29.54, DF=1,404; P<0.01) on the other. However, no 
significant difference is noted between the urban Sauras and 
urban Oriyas. The absence of any such difference between 
these two sub-groups may have been due to the smallness of 
the sample size, which was inevitable with the urban Sauras 
if not with the urban Oriyas found to prosecute their studies 
in the city from among the local Saura families as well as 
from the Saura scholars brought there for further study by 
the Rural and Tribal Department of Government of Orissa. 
Yet, however, the above two significant results obtained by 
our application of the progressive Matrices Test sufficiently 
indicated that the Oriyas have a higher learning ability than 
the Sauras. This test-result, therefore, further corroborates 
our earlier assertion derived from similar significant results 
derived from the application of the modified version of Hal- 
stead's culture-free test battery. Taking all these results 
together, we now find definite evidence of there being chara- 
cteristic differences between the two Saura and Oriya 
communities in their mental abilities of power, judgement, 
perception and memory. This we could find even though we 
adopted two different measures of culture-free tests, one 
composite, another unitary which is not even inclusive of the 
formers’ nature and content. 

Lastly, we may next examine the validity and reliability 
of our questionnaire method of studying the attitude changes 
of the Sauras and Oriyas under the prevailing conditions of 
social change. 

In this connection, one may be reminded of the criticisms 
often levied against the questionnaire method adopted in 
such investigations. But these criticisms may not be valid 
with regard to our measures for the following reasons. 
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Firstly, as has been said carlier, due considerations were 
given to the formulation and finalization of the items of 
beliefs and practices of superstitions of these two communi- 
ties, by examination of them through item analysis pilo: 
study, administration of the questionnaires in two sittings 
with sufficient time interval. 

Secondly, after our consideration of the findings from this 
test, where we have been able to obtain many significant 
differences between these two communities in their belief and 
practice of these superstition, we may here substantiate the 
validity and reliability of our questionnaire by examining the 
correlation between the two sets of questionnaire. This cor- 
relation can be examined in two ways: (1) by finding out the 
average correlation between the answers given by two sets 
of questionnaire, (2) by finding out the co:relation between 
these two sets of questionnaires themselves. These are 
indicated in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 


Comparison of average and group correlation coeffici- 
ent (r) between Belief and Practice of Superstition 
for 220 Saura & 247 Oriya children. 


Group r for group Average r for student 
Saura ± 0:29 4-0-3467 
Oriya -;- 9 190 -1-0°4¢8 
Total 0-231 -! 01458 


(i) Considering the results of correlation coefficient of 
the samples as a whole, the average r per student is +0.458, 
which is the average of the correlation coefficients of Saura 
= +4+0.457 and Oriyas= 40.498. These results are examples 
of high and positive correlations. 


(ii) Now, speaking of the results for the latter, we find 
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that for the whole sample, correlation’ coefficient (r) is 
-F0.231, which is found to be highly significant (DF = 465; 
£=5.136; P<0.01). 


Again, when we consider Sauras and Oriyas separately 
we find that their correlation coefficients are --0.233 and 
0.190 respectively which show that these r's are highly 
significant (Saura=DF=21S; t-~2.62; P<0.01) and (Oriya = 
DF=245; t=3.49; P<0.01). 


From an examination of these above results of correlation, 
we would conclude that the relation between the belief and 
practice of our selected items of superstitions is not a casual 
or chance combination. Rather, they are closely related in 
nature. That is why, they had been held as well as practiced 
in common since long, until these ideas and their practices 
underwent the influences of modern social change. 


From this, we could safely infer that in our selection of 
this particular questionnaire method for studying the attitude 
changes of the samples towards superstitions as a result of 
their receiving education in the context of social change, is 
quite valid and therefore, scientific in procedure. 
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Outwardly, our study may mean that we intended to dig 
hard into the older and beliefs practices of the two 
communities with a view to denounce them as unproductive, 
wasteful traditions which one would wish to be removed 
from society. Far from this, in fact, asit would be evident 
from many experimental studies that these superstitions have 
not died nor would they ever die. Nonetheless they are 
capable of modification or change by the impact of science 
and modernism. 


In western societies, this change in the attitude of the Eur- 
opeans took place rapidly because of the influences of Christ- 
janity which was fast to absorb the modern and scientific 
ideas through industrial development. Whereas, in the East, 
it is observed that in the absence of such institutionalization 
of these new ideas into our religions without this develop” 
ment, the society has almost kept itself at a distance from 
social change. But this, however, does not mean that this 
society is not or has not undergone any change whatsoever. 
Instead, it can safely be asserted that it is undergoing change 
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although this change is not going apace with the speed as it 
should be. 


Here, in this study taking education and therefore not 
religion as a tool, we wanted to examine where and when 
the practices of irrational beliefs are holding up rapid social 
change in our society. In addition to this, we also wanted 
to determine the general adaptive capacity or basic intelli- 
gence of the Sauras, as acculturating group as well as of the 
Oriyas, as its reference group by an application cof non-verbal 
test measures. From the results obtained, if it is found that 
the basic mental capacity of the smaller group is not 
much lower than that of the reference group, then accultura- 
tion of the former into the latter will not be much difficult 
to be achieved. 


Working on these lines and from an assessment of the 
results therefrom, we arrive at the following conclusions 
regarding acculturation of Sauras into Oriya scciety. For the 
sake of comparision, each of them was classified into three 
comparable sub-groups namely, 1. the Primitive Saura and 
Primitive Oriya of hills and agency areas, 2. village Saura 
and village Oriyas of the plains and urban Saura and urban 
Oriyas of the cities. The degrees of Saura's acculturation into 
Oriya Society as the reference group were observed intwo 
ways; (i) by an assessment of both of their attitude changes 
to~-wards older beliefs and practices by questionnaire method 
and (ii) an assessment of their general adaptive capacity or 
basic intelligence experimentally with tue help of a culture- 
free test battery. The two conclusions drawn from our res” 
ults of those two studies may now be described one after 
another including a third one, which would, follow in the 
final form out of the combination of these two studies. 


1. (a) Out of the primitive, village and urban Sauras, 
the two extremeties i,e. the primitive and the urban Sauras$ 
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are found to have got a more flexible mind than the middle 
or village Sauras regarding their attitudes towards belicfs and 
practices held in common so far with Oriyas. This general 
conclusion which proves the village Sauras to be very rigid 
and inflexible in their outlook agrees with a similar kind of 
attitude observed among the village Oriyas as well. 


On the one hand, like the primitive communities, they 
can neither be that decisive and frank to shun more of these 
superstitions that are disfunctional to them nor can they be- 
come that straight forward as to hold firm to what they value 
to be still useful for the realisation of their personal objecti- 
ves. On the other hand, these villagers cannot also be as 
sophisticated as their urban brethrens so as to reject most of 
these superstitions as mere prejudices which have no practi- 
cal bear ng to life situations at all. 


Apart from this negative explanation, there can be given 
a more positive explanation as to why the village Sauras stick 
so much to these irrational ideas and their practices. This 
lies in the fact that although the villagers remain so geogra- 
phically nearer to urban population, yet they feel socially 
distant from their handsome earning, recreations, style of 
life and etc. Naturally, they believe upon fate, magic or 
superstitions to fulfil thier goals some day even if in actual 
life, they could'nt get these realised yet. Besides, habituated 
as they were, trom a long time, to practice whatever is 
preached, the villagers dogmatically observe the superstitions 
once they have learnt to hold them in their thoughts, even 
though these practices have given them no utility whatsoever. 
That is why, they are, therefore, so much traditionally bound 
and inflexible in their attiudes towards superstitions. 


It is, therefore, concluded that any planned attempt at 
attaining rapid social change and measures of social welfare 
of these regions and tribes respectively would be more succ- 
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essful if we pick up first the primitive and urban Sauras 
for their acculturation into Oriya Society, leaving the village 
Sauras for the time being. If at all it is required to carry 
them with these two, in this move towards acculturation, 
we would rather study in more detail those conditions and 
limits as described briefly above so as to devise suitable ways 
and means for the acculturation of village Sauras. When 
found, these may act favourably for their own development 
if we succeed to ease their minds from the rigidity, with 
their help that now shew in holding very fast to the older 
beliefs and practices. 


From the results cf study, it is therefore categorically 
concluded that the primitive and urban Sauras at present 
have a better capacity and are now adapted well to accultu- 
rate themselves into Oriya Society. So, they have acted 
more favourably to social change and development in this part 
of the state of Orissa. 


(b) We turn now to derive our next conclusion from the 
study of this attitude changes towards superstitions of the 
Sauras grouped under various sub-groups included in each of 
the following characteristics such as economic, age and educa” 
tion. 


We have already considered the differences, where ob- 
served between or among these various sub-groups in each of 
these three characteristics. Here, we would enter into a 
comparision, in general, of these three only. Analysis reveals 
that out of the economic, age-wise and educational groups of 
Sauras, it is in the latter two characteristic that are very 
much marked out for their attitude changes towards supersti- 
tions than in the first one. That is. when the Saura students 
go from a lower to higher grades or class, their beliefs and 
practices of superstitions decrease. But this downward and 
regular decline in the belief and practice is not, however, ob- 
servable when we consider their sub-groups from the stand- 
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points of income and age. Similarly, there is significant diffe- 
rence between the Sauras and Oriyas with regard to their age, 
but this difference, however, is not observed among their sub- 
groups. 


Therefore, it is concluded that economic status i.¢. income 
has nothing to do with the change of their attitudes towards 
popular beliefs and their practices. This is because, the 
Sauras, belong to very poor, poor and lower middle income 
groups, the difference between them being almost very 
marginal or nil. But, even this result has been also obtained 
from the income groups of their reference groups namely the 
Oriyas, where they are sharply divided into rich, middle and 
poorer income groups. We fail to notice in them any diffe- 
rence at all. For, the higher income groups of Oriyas are 
found to be no less superstitious. Thus, when we note that 
income does not make any difference in their attitude changes 
towards superstitions of Sauras as well as Oriyas, the removal 
of mere economic inequality will not amount to the removal 
of social inequality in this part of the country. As such, it 
cannot, therefore, become the lone symbol of social change. 
Because, the lower income groups or even the higher one, 
without education, will not show any sign of real change and 
therefore, will not benefit from any constructive programmes 
of development taken up in their areas. 


We have thus seen that in either of the two communities, 
income as a characteristic, failed to give our expected results. 


2. It will suffice here to note in brief the reasons for lack of 
our finding any significant differences between the class-wise 
as well as age-wise sub-divisions of Sauras' and Oriyas' 
superstitious beliefs and practices. These can be said to be 
due to their late entry in schools, which they cut short by 
leaving these institutions also early. Therefore, there is left 
very little room for modification of their attitudes towards 
these popular beliefs and practices, 
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It now follows that now we look to education and to some 
extent to age as the plausible factors that can solve our prob- 
lem of rapid social change. Because, we have found that it 
is education-groups and age-groups of Sauras who have been 
found to have registered some change in their attitudes to- 
wards superstitions along with those of the Oriyas, which we 
used as the reference group. As such, if at all, we want to 
realize the dual purpose of removal of social inequality as 
well as scientific advancement in this regions to be speeded 
up, we would better give these Sauras as they grow with age 
more and better education which we now found to have 
helped them in removing their irrational fears and uncertain- 


ties from their minds. 


3. As our results reveal, we can safely regard education, 
and age-level discussed above, as measures for effecting rapid 
social change among the Sauras in their regions through their 
positive influence put by these two characteristics on their 
attitude changes towards superstitious beliefs and practices. 
For, to take for instance every study of acculturation of a 
smaller group into a larger society becomes difficult where 
there is a great difference in the levels of their educational 
and technical achievements. Here, in the three regions 
where Sauras or Oriyas live together, in the absence of 
industries that of technological achievement, educational 
attainments can only be looked upon as capable of affecting 
rapid social change and development. 


A comparision of educational achievements of the two 
communities (Sauras, the smaller group and Oriyas, the larger 
or the reference group) reveals that acculturation of primi 
tive and urban Sauras into Oriya Society will not be difficult 
because there is no great difference in their levels of educa- 


tional achievements, 
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This conclusion of ours is further corroborated and stren- 
gthened when we take into account the results of our next 
study on the basic mental capacity of these two smaller and 
larger groups. The experimental findings arrived at by culture- 
free or non-verbal tests, is of great importance in Applied 
Psychology. For, it is first of its kind in Asian countries while 
it stands onlv second to a similar kind of study done once 
only by a group of Experimental Psychologists in European 
Countries. It stands superior to the latter both in quality 
application, reliability and validity, each of which has 
been discussed in this study at an earlier section. It would 
suffice here to report the major findings of this study, which 
compares well with all previous findings of the attitude study 
towards superstitions of both the Sauras and Oriyas. To 
make this explicit, we found that there is difference between 
these two groups with regard to their attitude changes to- 
wards superstitions but this difference is not so much as to 
make the Sauras impossible to acculturate themselves into 
Oriya society. This is, however, not to be inferred of the 
village Sauras, who are unable to acculturate themselves 
into village Oriyas as prejudices held fast by each of 
these sub-groups are so writ large in their minds that it is 
very difficult to remove them so quickly. But when we 
compare the basic intelligence of primitive Saura and 
primitive Oriya, village Saura and village Oriya, urban 
Saura and urban Oriya, we find that there is difference 
between each pairss But as this difference in their 
mental capacity is not much, the Sauras stand in good 
position for their acculturation to Oriya society. This final 
conclusion is supplemented by the attitude study, where 
except for the village Saura and village Oriya groups the 


primitive and urban Saura groups stand equally well for 
acculturation with Oriya society. 
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Questionnaire 


Please read before you answer. 

Written below are some common beliefs. There are three 
columns on the right hand side. The first column says "I 
believe always"; the second, “Sometimes I believe” and the 
third “I don’t believe.” 

Write only one answer for each statement, for example, 
if you believe the statement No. 1 always, put a cross (x) 
mark under the first column. If you sometimes believe it, put 
the mark (x) under the second column. In case you do not 
believe it, put the mark (x) under the third column. Please 
remember to put only one mark for each statement. 


Now answer one by one. 
Answer Columns 


Beliefs I believe Sometimes I don’t 
always. 1 believe. believe. 
1. Dream events are very 
true — — —— 
2. Pumpkin is an auspici- 
ous fruit = — — 
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SAURA CHI LDREN TOWARDS ORIYA SOCIETY 


. Moon is faminine and 


the sun masculine in 
gender 

Women are inferior to 
men in all respects 


. The fact that we are 


surrounded by innu- 
merable gods and god- 
desses is true 

There will be no rain- 
fall if “women would 
touch the plough 

You would be free from 
diseases if you worship 


, the deities that are res- 


ponsible in causing 
them. 


. It is inauspicious to 


take the fawn's meat. 


. To see a, jackal while 


starting for a place is a 
sign of good luck. 
Sauras are superior by 
caste to the Hindus. 

It is bad to see a snake 
while you are starting 
your .journey to any 
place. 


You will succeed in 
your plans (like begin- 
ning in your journey 


etc.) if you have given: 


I believe Sometimes I don't 
always. I believe. believe. 
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I believe Sometimes I don’t 
always. 1 believe. believe. 


necessary offerings to 

gods at the beginning. — 
13. The sitting of a vulture 

on the roof is a bad 

omen. — 
14. People in villages will 

live well if the village 


deities are propitiated. $ 
15. Children are always 

susceptible to the wr- 

ath of their own inaus- 

picious stars. y= 
16. You will definitely re- 

cover from an attack 

of small-pox if you 

offer at least a cock or 

some ‘prasads' to this 

kind of Goddess who 

brought this kind of 

disease. — 
17. Lord Jagannath is the 

God of the Suaras. — = 
18. If you blow the whistle, 

inauspicious stars (Gra- 

has) would gather 

around. 


When there is no rain- 
fall, it will rain if you 
start a ceremonial fire 
(Yagnya) or sacrific a 
buffalo. —: — — 
20, It will not be good to 


19 
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I believe Sometimes 1 don’t 
always. 1 believe. believe. 

keep the earthen pots 

used for cooking and 

etc. immediately after 

a man dies in the house 

or family. = 
21, You will be successful 

in your profession like 

business and etc, if you 

start it properly after 

making offerings to the 

deities. — = a 
‘22. If you peg an iron net 

or nails in front of your 

house after a man dies 

then it will not be visi - 

ted by evil spirits. — = — 
23. On harvesting a crop, 

it is good for you to 

take it after you have 

offered this to God 

first. = — 
24. It will turn out to be a 

good harvest if you 

have sown the seeds 

either on the mountain 

belts or plain fields 

with due worship to 

the concerned God- 

desses (called Boya in 

Saura language) — — ସଃ 


25. You should wear your 
clothes after offering 
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I believe Sometimes I don’t 
always. I believe. believe. 

them to Gods. — re oe 
26. If you perform neces- 

sary worship or rituals 

to the spirits who had 

appeared before you 

in your dreams, you 

would then be free 

from their wraths. — — — 
27. Worshipping the tiger 

(called Kinapin in Saura 

language) is the surest 

way to be saved from 

him. = or == 
28. It is always desirable 

to take the help of the 

village priests (or Be- 

juthe Kudhangmar as 

the Sauras call them) 

for the welfare of the 

villagers. —— = — 


29. Each bull or apeman 

(Jagtumba) is super- 

natural in origin. If you 

do not worship ‘this, 

there will be a failure 

of crop. a — — 
30. No danger would befall 

on you on the way if 

you offer prayer to the 

deities you would come 

across after you started 

out from home. oe Se 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


SAURACHILDREN TOWARDS ORIYA SOCIETY 


. The child to be born of 


an expectant mother 
will be adversely affect- 
ed if she is not given 
what she had wished to 
eat during pregnancy. 
Whatever is written on 
fate must happen. 

The spirit or'atman’ of 
the dead one of your 
near relations will go to 
Heaven if you have 
given a community feast 
or taken a dip in sacred 
river holding their mor- 
tal remains. 

Good results would fol- 
low to you if you kindle 
light fixed upon a pole 
up in the sky in the 
auspicious month of 
Kartik accordirg to our 
calendar year. 

The deadbody of a per- 
son of one caste should 
be carried for funeral 


only by men of the same 
caste- 


It will not be proper 
for one to eat good 
things on both the new 
moon and full moon 
days. 


1 believe 
always. 


I believe. 
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Sometimes I don't 
believe- 
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I believe Sometimes 1 don’t 


always. 1 belive. believe. 
37. In case failure of rain 


if you pour milk and 

sacred bel leaves over 

the head of Mahadeva, 

then there will be rain. — — — 
38. If there is an elder bro 

ther to the husband of 

one lady, then it would 

be disrespectual for her 

to climb on a raised 

platform of that house. — — — 
39. It won't be good for the 

health of the new born 

child if no pujas or 

rituals are observed for 

him after his birth. — — i 
40. You should always wor- 

ship the God of Earth 

(Called by Sauras as 

Lajabojang) before you 

reap your harvest. — i 


ALSO PLEASE FILL UP THE FOLLOWING COLUMNS 


ELE LL LEE EEE TE EEE EY Er Err 
vec eetoee oe nsaoce Teese nesses 
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Questionnaire 


Please Read Before You Answer 


Written below are some common practices, There are 
three columns on the right hand side. The first column 
says I “observe the practice always” the second, “Sometimes 
I observe it” and the third “I do not observe it.” 

Write only one answer for each statement, for example, 
if you always observe the practice No. 1, put a cross mark 
(x) under the first column. If you sometimes observe it, put 
the mark (x) under the second column. Incase you do not 
observe it put mark (¥) under the third column. Please put 
only one mark for each statement. 


Practices Answer Columns 
Il observe Sometimes 1 don’t 
always. Iobserve. observe. 
1. Dream events are very 
true. — — — 
2. Pumpkin is an auspici- 
ous fruit. — — —— 
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I observe Sometimes 1 don’t 
always. I observe. observe. 


Moon is feminine and 
the sun masculine in 
gender. 


. Women are inferior to 


men in all respects. 
The fact that we are 
surrounded by innume- 


rable gods and goddesses 


is true. 

There will be no rainfall 
if women would touch 
the plough. 


. You would be free from 


diseases if you worship 
the deities that are 
responsible in causing 
them. 

It is inauspicious to 
take the fawn’s meat. 


. To see a jackal while 


starting for a place is a 
sign of good luck. 


Sauras are superior by 
caste to the Hindus. 


It is bad to see a snake 
while you are starting 
your journey to any 
place. 


You will succeed in 
your plans (like beginn- 


ing in your journey etc.) 


if you have given neces- 
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I observe Sometimes I don’t 
always. I observe. observe. 


sary offerings to gods 
at the beginning. — — 

13. The sitting of a vulture 
on the roof is a bad 
omen. 

14. People in villages will 
live well if the village 
deities are propitiated. — 

15. Children are always 
susceptible to the wrath 
of their own inauspici- 
ous stars. — 


16. You will definitely re- 

cover from an attack of 

small-pox if you offer at 

least a cock or some 

‘prasads' to this kind of 

Goddess who brought 

this kind of disease. — = = 
17. Lord Jagannath is the 

God of the Sauras. — — a 
18. If you blow the whis- 

tle, inauspicious stars 

(Grahas) would gather 

around. —— — — 
19. When there is no rain- 

fall, it will rain if you 

start a ceremonial fire 

(Yagnya) or sacrifice a 

buffalo. — — — 


20. It will not be good to 
keep the earthen pots 
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1 observe Somtimes 1 don’t 
always. 1 observe. observe. 

used for cooking and 

etc. immediately after 

a man dies in the house 

or family. — — 
21. You will be successful 

in your profession like 

business and etc., if you 

start it properly after 

making offerings to the 

deities. — 
22. If you peg an iron net 

or nails in front of your 

house after a man dies 

then it will not be vi- 

sited by evil spirits. — — — 
23. On harvesting a crop; 

itis good for you to 

take it after you 

have offered this to 

God first. os — = 


24. It will turn out to be 
a good harvest if you 
have sown the seeds 
either on the mountain 
belts or plain flelds 
with due worship to 
the concerned Goddes- 
ses (called Boya in 
Saura language). — — 


25. You should wear your 
clothes after offering 
them to Gods. — — — 
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I observe Sometimes I don’t 
always. I observe. observe. 
26. If you perform neces- 
sary worship or rituals 
to the spirits who had 
appeared before you in 
your dreams, you wou- 
Id then be free from 
their wraths. — — — 


NM 
~~ 


Worshipping the tiger 
(called Kinapin in Sau- 
ra language) is the su- 
rest way to be saved 
from him. — eR Ne 
28. It js always desirable 
to take the help of the 
village priests (or Be- 
juthe Kudhangmar as 
the Sauras call them) 
for the welfare of the 
village. — — — 


29. Each bull or apeman 

(Jagtumba) is superna- 

tural in origin. If you 

do not worship this, 

there will be a failure 

of crop. a — — 
30. No danger would be- 

fall on you on the way 

if you offer prayer to 

the deities you would 

come across after you 

started out from homes — — — 


31. The child to be born of 
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I observe Sometimes 1 don’t 
always. Iobserve. observe 
an expectant mother will 

be adversely affected if 

she is not given what 

she had wished to eat 
during pregnancy. — 

32. Whatever is written on 
fate must happen. = 


33. The spirit or ‘atman' of 
the dead one of your 
near relations will go 
to Heaven if you have 
given a community fea- 
st or taken a dip in 
sacred river holding 
their mortal remains. — 


34. Good results wouid fo- 
Ilow to you if you kindle 
light fixed upon a pole 
up in the sky in the 
auspicious month of 
Kartik according to 
our calendar year. 

35. The deadbody of a per- 

son of one caste sho- 

uld be carried for fune- 
ral only by men of the 
same caste. 

It will not be proper 

for one to eat good 

things on both the new 
moon and full moon 
days. 


36 
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37. 


38. 


40. 


SAURA CHILDREN TOWARDS ORIYA SOCIETY 


In case failure of rain; 
if you pour milk and 
sacred bel leaves over 
the head of Mahadeva 
then there will be rain. 
If there is an elder bro- 
ther to the husband of 
one lady, then it would 
be disrespectual for her 
to climb on a raised 
platform of that house. 


. It won't be good for 


the health of the new 
born child if no pujas 
or rituals are observed 
for him after his birth. 
You should always 
worship the God of 
Earth (Called by Sau- 
rasas Lajabojang) be- 
fore you reap your 
harvests. 


I observe Sometimes 
always. 1 observe. 


I don't 


obser ve. 


ALSO PLEASE FILL UP THE FOLLOWING COLUMN 


4. CASTE....... 


6. FATHER'S INCOME. 
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PUBLISHED REPORTS ON RESEARCH STUDIES 
1956 


1. “Poona: A resurvey—The changing Patterns of Employ- 
ment and Earning,’ by N.V. Sovani, D.P. Apte and 
R.G. Pendse, The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Poona ; (Publishers : Same) 1956 ; Rs. 15/-. 


2. “Report on the Beggar Survey in Madras City” by P. T. 
Thomas, K. V. Sridharan, A- K. Jagadeesan and K. N, 
George, The Madras School of Social Work, Madras ; 
(Publisners : Same) 1956 ; (Price : On enquiry). 


1957 


3.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Uttar 
Pradesh, 1954-55” by G. D. Agarwal, Government Agri- 
cultural College, Kanpur ; 1957. 


4.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Punjab, 
1954-55", by Ajaib Singh, Agricultural College, Ludhiana 
1957. 


5. “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in West 
Bengal, 1954-55", by K.C. Basak and B. K. Choudhry, 
Indian Central Jute Committee, Calcutta : 1957. 


6“ “Investigation into the Working of the Bombay Tenancy 
Act, 1948", by V. M. Dandekar and G. J- Khundanpur, 
The Gokhale Institute of Politics & Economics, Poona ; 
(Publishers : Same) ; 1957 ; Rs. 7.50 P. 
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7.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Bombay 


8. 


10. 


1954-55", by P.N. Driver and D..K- Desai, Agricultural 
College, Poona ; 1957. 


“A Socio-economic Survey of Hyderabad—Secunderabad 
City Area”, by S. Kesava Iyengar, The Indian Institute 
of Economics, Hyderabad ; (Publishers : Same) 1957 ; 
Rs. 20/-. 


“A Socio-economic Survey of Baroda City”, by H.C. 
Malkani, M,S. University of Baroda, Baroda ; (Pub- 
lishers : Same) 1957 ; Rs. 5/-. 


“Small-Scale Industries in Sivakasi and Sattur”’, by E.K. 
Warrier, Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupathi; 
Publishers : Manager, Publications Division, Government 
of India Press, Delhi; 1957 (Price: On Enquiry). 


11.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Madras 


1954-55", by C.W.B. Zacharias, University of Madras, 
Madras ; 1957. 


1958 


12. 


13. 


14. 


“An Enquiry into the working of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 (as amended upto 
1953) in Gujarat (excluding Baroda district)”, by M.B. 
Desai, University of Bombay, Bombay; Publishers : 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Bombay-l ; 
1958; Rs. 4/-. 


“Report on the Administrative Survey of the Surat 
District”, by Shri N.B. Desai, The Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bom- 
bay-1; (Publishers : Same) ; 1958; Rs. 12/-, 

“Small Scale Industries in Delhi”, by P.N. Dhar, Delhi 
School of Economics, University of Delhi, Delhi; 
Publishers: Asia Publishing House, New Delhi ; 1958 ; 
Rs. 10/-. 
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“An Inquiry into the Effects of the working of Tenancy 
Legislation in the Baroda district of Bombay State”, by 
V.Y. Kolhatkar and S. B. Mahabal, M.S. University of 
Barodi1, Baroda ; (Publishers : Same) ; 1958; (Price 
on enquiry), 

“Economic and Secial Effects of Jagirdari Abolition and 
Land Reforms in Hyderabad", by A.M- Khusro, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad ; (Publishers : Same) ; 1958; 
Rs. 8/-. 

“Problems of Small Farmers—Report on an enquiry into 
the problems of low income farmers in Kodinar Taluka”, 
by C.H. Shah, University of Bombay, Bombay; Pub- 
lishers : Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 
Bombay-l ; 1958; Res. 5/-. 


1959 


16.* 


19.* 


20.* 


21. 


22.* 


23. 


“Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Uttar 
Pradesh, 1955-55", by G.D. Agarwal, Government 
Agricultural College, Kanpur ; 1959. 

“Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Punjab, 
1955-56", by G. Ajaib Singh, Government Agricultural 
College, Ludhiana ; 1959. 

“Studies in Economics of Farm Management in West 
Bengal 1955-56", by K. C. Basak and B.K. Choudhry, 
Indian Central Jute Committee, Calcutta ; 1959. 
“Hubli City ; A Study in Urban Economic Life”, by 
B.R. Whekney, Karnatak University, Charwar ; (Pub- 
lishers : Same) ; 1959 ; Rs. 10/-. 

“Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Bombay, 
1955-56", by P.N. Driver and D.K. Desai ; Government 
Agricultural College, Poona ; 1959. 

“The Beggar Problem in Metropolitan Delhi’, by M.S. 
Gore, Delhi School of Social Work Delhi ; (Publishers : 
Same), 1959 ; Rs. 10/-. 
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24. “Co-oeprative Farming in Gujarat”, by the Gujarat Co- 
operative Farming Survey Committee, Ahmedabad ; 
Publishers : The Indian Society of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Bombay-1 ; 1959; Rs. 5/-. 


25. “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Madhya 
Pradesh, 1955-56", by P.N. Mathur, The Gokhale lnsti- 
tute of Politics and Economics, Poona. 1959, 


26. “Socio-economic Survey of Jamshedpur City", by B. R. 
Mishra, Patna University, Patna ; (Publishers : Same) ; 
1959; Rs. 10/-. 


27.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Madras 
1955-56", by C.W.B. Zacharias, University of Madras, 
Madras ; 1959. 


1960 


28.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in U. P. 
1956-57”: by G.D. Agarwal, Government Agricultural 
College, Kanpur : 1960. 


29.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Punjab, 
1956-57", by Ajaib Singh, Government Agricultural 
College, Ludhiana ; 1960. 


30.*! “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in West 
Bengal 1956-57", by K.C. Basak and B.K. Choudhry. 
Indian Central Jute Committee, Calcutta : 1960. 


31. “The Ex-Criminal Tribes of Delhi State”, by P.C. Biswas 
University of Delhi, Delhi ; Publishers ¢ Hindustan 
Publishing House Corporation, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi-6; 
1960 : Rs. 18/-. 


32.* “Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Bombay 
1956-57", by P.N. Driver and D.K. Desai; Government 


Agricultural College. Poona; 1960. 
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33. “Inttuence of Mettur Irrigation and Hydro-Electric 
Project on Agriculture and Agro-Industries", by S. 
Krishnamurthi, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 
(S. 1.) (Publishers : Same), 1960; (Price : on enquiry). 

34.* "Studies in Economics of Farm Management in Madhya 
Pradesh, 1956-57", by P.N. Mathur, The Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Politics and Economics, Poona : 1960. 


35. “Social contours of an Industrial City—Social Survey of 
Kanpur,” by D. N. Mazumdar, Lucknow University, 
Lucknow; Publishers: Asia Publishing House, Bombay; 
1960; (Price: on Enquiry). 

36. “A study of Economy of Fisher-fold in Kerala,” by 
V. R. Pillai, Kerala University, Trivandrum; Publishers: 
Manager, Publications Division, Government of India, 
Delhi; 1960; (Price: on enquiry). 

37. “Some Economic Aspects of the Bhakra Nangal Project” 
by K. N. Raj, Delhi School of Economics, University of 
Delhi, Delhi Publishers: Asia Publishing House, Bombay 
1960; Rs. 11.25 P. 

38. “Grain Banks in Marathwada (Maharashtra State),” by 
N. P. Ranbhise, Marathwada University; Aurangabad- 
Deccan; (Publishers: Same); 1960; Rs. 8/-. 

39. “The City of Calcutta—A Socio-economic Survey 1954- 
55 to 1957-58." by S. N. Sen, Calcutta University, Cal- 
cutta; Publishers: Bookland Private Limited, Calcutta; 
1960; Rs. 30/-. 

40. Report on the Economic Survey of Madras City (1954- 
57)," by R. Balakrishna, University of Madras, Madras; 
Publishers: Manager, Publications Division, Government 
of India, Delhi; 1961; (Price : on enquiry)- 

41. ‘The Economics of Small-scale Industries,” by Baljit 
Singh, Lucknow University House Bombay; 1961; 
Rs. 12/-. 

42. “Small-Industry in a Big City—A Survey in Bombay,” 
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